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Editor’s  Preface 


Libraries  have  become  the  universal  evidence  of  popular 
intelligence  and  social  progress.  Of  those  having  over  5,000 
volumes  each  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1913  a  total 
of  2,845  with  over  75,000,000  volumes,  buildings  worth  $118,- 
000,000  and  an  annual  income  of  over  $19,000,000.  There 
are  over  10,000  high  school  libraries  alone  in  this  country  and  the 
total  number  of  libraries  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  accessible  to  the 
public  cannot  be  far  short  of  20,000. 

State  supported  libraries  have  become  in  the  past  forty  years 
part  of  a  great  democratic  plan  for  popular  education,  a  plan 
whose  foundation  is  the  common  school  and  whose  skyline  is 
the  people’s  university.  Every  item  in  this  plan  is  paid  for  by 
public  taxation  and  every  detail  of  the  whole  is  in  process  of 
revision  at  the  present  time  in  the  interest  of  greater  co-operation 
and  efficiency.  State  supported  libraries  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  states.  They  are  the 
general  repositories  of  universal  human  knowledge  in  their 
jurisdiction  and  should  extend  their  influence  and  inspiration  to 
the  farthest  precinct  whose  taxpayers  contribute  to  their  support. 
In  the  United  States  at  present  they  number,  exclusive  of  state 
university,  agricultural  college,  normal  school  and  institutional 
libraries,  127  libraries  with  approximately  5,500,000  bound  vol¬ 
umes  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000. 

Miss  Bullock  has,  in  this  bulletin,  for  the  first  time  organized 
for  publication  the  facts  and  the  expert  opinion  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject.  She  has  had  peculiarly  adequate  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  task.  Graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  1889  and  from  the  Albany  Library  School  in  1895,  she  has  had 
library  experience  in  the  eleven  states  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Washington,  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania,  including  in  that 
experience  four  state  libraries,  besides  public,  college,  endowed 
libraries  and  special  collections.  Her  work  has  included  service 
as  executive,  organizer,  bibliographic  and  editorial  writer,  in 
regular  library  work,  in  library  extension  and  in  legislative 
reference.  Probably  no  other  trained  librarian  in  the  country 
has  so  wide  library  experience  or  so  adequate  equipment  for  the 
subject  discussed  in  this  pamphlet  as  Miss  Bullock.  Her  con¬ 
tribution  will  be  indispensable  in  future  consideration  of  the 
topic.  Addison  E.  Sheldon. 

Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau. 

October  30,  1915 


Explanatory  Note 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  general  and  special 
library  facilities  are  provided  by  the  several  states  for  their 
citizens.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  institutional  or  depart¬ 
mental  libraries,  except  as  these  are  connected  with  the  work  of 
state  libraries  and  library  commissions.  It  excepts,  likewise, 
libraries  in  state  universities  and  normal  schools. 

It  is,  therefore,  limited  to  state  libraries,  state  law  libraries, 
state  historical  society  libraries  and  museums,  legislative  refer¬ 
ence  bureaus,  library  extension  and  traveling  libraries.  Its 
principal  service  to  those  who  are  considering  the  library  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  states  will  be  to  furnish  or  indicate  the  facts  upon 
which  an  economy  and  efficiency  survey  of  these  activities  may 
rest. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistical  matter  included  is 
not  uniform  as  to  date,  and  consequently  may,  in  several  cases, 
diverge  from  the  facts  as  now  existing. 


Introduction 


I  have  examined  with  care  and  with  great  interest  the  follow¬ 
ing  presentation  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  various 
library  activities  carried  on  by  the  several  American  states. 

The  facts  revealed  have  long  been  known  to  me  in  a  general 
way  but  they  have  never  been  so  particularly  set  forth  and  so 
effectively  supplemented  by  figures  as  here. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  most  states  are  dissipating 
both  money  and  work  in  library  development  and  service  either 
because  of  superfluous  administrative  machinery  or  because 
some  of  this  machinery  is  still  in  political  and  not  professional 
hands. 

The  concentration  in  competent  hands  of  all  agencies  for 
cognate  service  is  an  economic  commonplace  which  unfortunately 
has  found  wider  fulfillment  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
private  than  of  public  business.  Any  study,  like  this  one,  made 
by  an  expert,  non-political  bureau  which  shall  indicate  specific 
opportunities  for  more  efficient  correlation  of  separate  or  scattered 
agencies  should  be  welcomed  by  governors  and  legislatures. 

In  many  states  such  correlation  will  achieve  an  immediate 
saving  of  money,  though  as  all  educational  work,  and  especially 
library  extension  and  service,  is  still  relatively  new,  the  ultimate 
effect  of  consolidating  it  in  competent  hands  will  be  to  stimulate 
its  growth  and  increase  both  its  cost  and  efficiency.  The  American 
people  has  emphatically  shown  its  willingness  to  make  liberal 
money  grants  for  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit  if  it  can  only 
be  certain  that  the  money  will  be  spent  by  those  with  high  ideals, 
full  information  and  common  sense — in  short  without  waste, 
unwisdom  or  graft. 

The  precise  way  in  which  several  official  educational  agencies, 
kindred  in  purpose  but  administratively  unrelated,  may  best 
be  consolidated  will  vary  with  local  laws  and  conditions.  There 
is  no  sovereign  specific.  Speaking  generally,  the  best  way  prob¬ 
ably  is  through  a  moderate  sized  board  (say  of  five  or  seven 
members)  one  of  whom  might  appropriately  be  (ex-officio)  the 
chief  educational  executive  in  the  state  service;  the  others  ap- 


pointed  by  the  governor  for  long  and  overlapping  terms.  Such 
a  board  or  commission  will  exercise  only  broad  legislative  powers, 
leaving  wide  executive  latitude  to  its  administrative  officer  who 
must  of  course  be  of  recognized  competence  and  experience  in 
the  work  to  be  done. 

New  York  State  Library 
July  21,  1915 


J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 
Director. 


The  State  in  the  Library  Field 

The  earliest  library  activity  of  a  state  government  is  a  law 
library  for  .obvious  reasons.  Most  of  our  western  territories 
found  a  government  appropriation  available  for  such  a  library 
In  some  cases  the  library  was  also  a  general  library— in  others 
the  general  state  library  evolved  as  a  separate  institution. 

,  u  ^  en  fQlmd  that  no  intelligent  state  government  can 
be  had  without  recpurse  to  many  books  other  than  law  books 
and  miscellaneous  libraries  have  become  necessary.  All  states 
herefore,  maintain  both  law  and  miscellaneous  libraries,  many 
of  them  having  centralized  administration. 

It  has  further  been  found  that  the  people  of  a  state — the 
educators,  students  and  ordinary  citizens,  need  the  use  of  books 
that  are  not  locally  available,  and  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  maintain  a  library  to  which  people  may  go.  A  later 
discovery  demonstrated  that  many  people  needed  the  library 

A11?1  ?°  to  lt>  an.d  was  conceived  to  be  to  the  advantage 
i.  i™?  state  to  have  the  library  go  to  the  people.  This  is  accomp¬ 
lished  through  traveling  libraries  and  other  forms  of  loans,  and 
implies  the  work  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  libraries 
where  none  exist  and  the  improvement  of  those  already  estab¬ 
lished.  This  activity  is  usually  called  “library  extension”,  and 
is  carried  on  by  some  states  as  a  department  of  the  state  library — 
by  others,  as  the  work  of  a  library  commission. 

__i i  a.ler  than  library  extension  work,  however,  came  the 

wiT10IJ  °-f  i stat^  history,  biography,  legislation  and  kindred 
local  material  including  museum  material.  This  usually  began 
as  the  work  of  a  state  historical  society  and  continues  to  be  done 
i_  states  by  such  societies  with  appropriations  made 

_Zf  he  states,  though  the  tendency  is  to  commit  this  work  to 
state  libraries  or  special  state  departments. 

mt.eresting^  development  has  arisen  in  Michigan  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Michigan  pioneer  and  historical  society.  The 
h^tion  is  described  m  Bulletin  number  1  of  the  Michigan 
Historical  commission  as  follows  i 

of  thpIMlpWaennpr-eallZed  f°J  ??-me  t-im,e  Previous  to  the  annual  meeting 
relation  betwSn  ^  Hl?°l1Cac  Society  in  June>  1911,  that  the 

suDDorteS  S£clety  an(?  the  State  was  anomalous.  The  State 

pportea  Society  by  annual  contributions  but  it  had  no  voice  in 

the  CaSIh1Iih-and  aith,ou/h  the  Society  was  provided  with  rooms  in 
purchased  mbai!Jh  ng-f^d  had  accum.ulated  lar?e  and  valuable  collections, 
control them  ™m°niey  pro.vld?d  the  State,  the  latter  had  no 

of  the  statntp  cmA  •^•e  0nIy  Pr°tection  to  the  State  was  the  provision 
OI  the  statute  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  that  in  the 
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event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  its  property  should  revert  to  the 
State.  But  the  law  contained  nothing  to  prevent  the  Society  during 
its  life  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  its  property. 

To  remedy  this  condition  a  resolution  was  introduced  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  June,  1911,  and  unanimously  adopted,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Society  held  all  its  property  as  trustee  for  the  State,  and 
giving  its  officers  authority  to  make  formal  conveyance  to  the  State 
at  any  time  when  they  might  deem  it  proper  to  do  so. 

During  the  years  1911  and  1912,  when  the  Society  was  deprived  of 
any  appropriation  by  the  veto  of  Governor  Osborn,  and  was  able  to 
continue  its  activities  only  by  means  of  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Board 
of  State  Auditors,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  that 
the  best  solution  of  the  situation  was  to  create  a  State  Department  which 
should  have  charge  and  control  of  the  property  collected  by  the  Society, 
with  a  permanent  appropriation  which  would  enable  it  to  carry  out  a 
definite  and  continuous  policy.  The  Society  would  still  remain  in  exist¬ 
ence,  with  important  duties  which  a  State  Department  could  not  perform, 
but  it  would  uot  have  any  property  responsibility  nor  receive  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  State. 

As  a  result  a  bill  to  create  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  session  of  1913, 
which  became  a  law  in  its  present  form.” 

The  latest  comer  into  the  field  of  state  library  activities  is 
legislative  reference  work.  This  has  come  to  meet  the  complex 
demand  of  both  government  and  people  for  minute  and  instantly 
available  information.  In  many  states  this  work  is  done  in  the 
state  library,  in  some  by  library  commissions,  and  in  others  by 
separate  legislative  reference  bureaus. 

The  question  that  most  naturally  occurs  to  one  whose  atten¬ 
tion  is  first  directed  to  the  subject  is,  “why  were  not  all  these 
new  functions  developed  out  of  the  original  territorial  and  state 
law  and  miscellaneous  libraries?” 

The  history  of  most  of  the  newer  states  is  similar  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  original  libraries  were  part  of  the  party  spoils  system 
— as  indeed,  most  of  them  are  to  this  day.  Consequently  they 
have,  many  of  them,  failed  to  rise  to  the  various  opportunities 
for  greater  usefulness.  People  who  get  and  hold  library  positions 
from  any  other  cause  than  merit  are  not  the  ones  who  develop 
such  institutions.  Until  public  sentiment  for  divorcing  state 
libraries  from  politics  is  sufficiently  strong  successfully  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  purpose,  the  people  need  not  look  to  state  libraries  for  the 
meeting  of  the  growing  library  needs. 

Any  system  that  puts  in  charge  of  a  state  library,  be  it  law  or 
miscellaneous,  a  person  who  has  never  even  had  opportunity  to 
use  a  well  managed  library,  much  less  been  trained  for  library 
service,  may  be  held  directly  responsible  for  the  multiplication  of 
separate  library  activities  in  a  state.  Furthermore,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  spoils  system  is  responsible  for  the  constantly 
growing  number  of  bureaus  and  agencies  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
discharge  governmental  function.  It  usually  happens  that  some 
body  of  citizens  urges  the  establishment  of  some  state  activity 
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designed  to  operate  for  the  public  welfare.  This  activity  com- 

on  a  separate  existence  under  the  auspices  of 
some  of  its  authors,  unless  the  state  is  already  provided  with 

In^lme^the  machl?ery  for  ,th.?  discharge  of  the  desired  functions. 
In  time  the  new  bureau  fails  to  rise  to  its  full  opportunitv 

are  treated  to^th  from,the  spoils  system,  and  other  bureaus 
are  created  to  do  the  work  that  might  have  been  done  bv  the 

°  lf  -0ri  ha u  been  an  efficient  agent  of  the  public 

State  libraries,  then,  have  very  generally  failed  to  rise  to 

staetem°ePnIt0r*Unilt^S‘  fIhere  are  consPicuous  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  including  the  state  libraries  of  New  York  most  of 

state^A^ England  states,  Michigan,  Iowa,  California  and  other 

success  (^bT^f  0frIthKeSef[u^tififs  the  statement  that  their 

the  spoils  systei^  Ured  by  thelr  degree  of  detachment  from 

The  New  York  state  library  has  been,  for  many  years  under 
irly  satisfactory  system  of  civil  service.  At  present  its  staff 

a  4lrect?r  and  106  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  pro 
tected  by  civil  service.  This  library  operates  all  th™  activities 
hat  other  states,  except  California,  require  from  two  to  six 
agencies  to  carry  on.  Until  its  entire  and  priceless  collection  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  29,  1911, the  New  York  state 

vari^T  ^aS  8fS1  y  d01Lng  the  str°ngest  state  library  work  in  the 
armus  departments  that  was  being  done  anywhere  in  the  count.rv 

with  the  possible  exception  of  Wisconsin:  ThL  latter  state  is 

librarydstItilbevenntho  b£  a  “Wcuously  successful  and  active 
indenenHenHv  ^  °¥h  !t  requires  three  agencies,  working 

he  Wits  yThi«  f  m  harmony  ' «nth  each  other,  to  accomplish 
^e.,resultf-  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  oer^nnnpl 

Of  its  workers  the  absence  of  the  spoils  system  and  the  hand- 
some  sums  of  moneyjlthe  state  entrustslto  each  of  the  three 

hf^nW^ru  lbra;ry  development.  Wisconsin  spends  on  her 
cry?°,?Ca  al°ne  almost  twice  as  much  money  as  Nebraska 

spends  on  her  four  state  library  activities  combined  Her  leds 
pive  reference  bureau  has  $20,000  a  year  to  work  with  ® 

Y»k  “d  c*“™“  «cSrkwTi,St 

re',sr  epSk,,h‘,0  “s,  ,  Jii; 

si,  tne  needs  of  the  state  government  are  pro- 
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vided  for  by  the  law,  miscellaneous  and  legislative  reference 
departments — then  the  individual  citizen,  or  a  group  of  citizens, 
or  the  county  or  city  library  may  have  the  books  they  desire 
sent  to  them  from  the  state  library.  The  state  library  has  advisory 
and  supervisory  powers  over  all  county  libraries,  and  a  board, 
consisting  of  the  state  librarian  and  the  librarians  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  public  libraries,  all  ex-officio,  hold 
examinations  for  the  issuance  of  county  librarians'  certificates. 

This,  briefly,  outlines  a  complete  state  library,  one  that  under¬ 
takes  practically  all  the  lines  of  library  work  that  it  is  the  province 
of  the  state  to  provide  for  its  officials  and  its  citizens. 

In  1913,  the  California  legislature  established  a  legislative 
counsel  bureau.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this  bureau  to  duplicate 
the  legislative  reference  activities  of  the  California  state  library. 
It  is  primarily  a  bill  drafting  and  research  bureau.  Here  again, 
it  does  not  appear  clear  to  the  average  mind  just  why  the  state 
library,  which  was  already  organized  and  equipped  for  research, 
could  not  have  been  made  the  medium  of  this  new  activity. 

Conservatism  is  most  likely  to  foster  the  idea  of  separate 
control  of  the  law  library  by  the  supreme  court,  the  inference  being 
that  the  court  has  more  absolute  need  of  the  law  library  than 
other  state  departments  and  therefore  should  control  it — an 
indefensible  deduction.  All  the  court  needs  of  the  state  law 
library  is  efficient  management  so  that  the  material  needed  for 
its  work  shall  be  in  the  library — not  out  of  it,  and  can  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  As 
library  trustees  supreme  courts  have  pretty  generally  been 
lamentable  failures.  Of  four  state  libraries  with  which  the 
writer  has  been  connected  three  of  them  were  governed  by  the 
supreme  courts  and  were  without  any  trained  or  experienced 
library  workers — appointments  having  been  made  by  political  or 
other  forms  of  favoritism  by  the  supreme  courts.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  law  libraries  should  be  separated  in  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  state  library,  proper. 

In  every  state  house  there  are  department  libraries  that  have 
no  adequate  supervision.  They  are  not  usually  accounted  for 
when  offices  change  hands.  Many  books  are  lost.  Little  judg¬ 
ment  is  exercised  in  the  building  of  such  collections.  Much  dead 
material  is  allowed  to  cumber  shelves  and  take  up  valuable 
space.  One  capable  assistant  in  a  state  library  could  take  charge 
of  all  the  department  libraries — helping  to  build  them  up  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  supplementing  them  with  material  from  the  state 
library  as  the  same  came  to  be  needed. 

No  absolute  model  can  be  set  up  for  the  development  of  a 
state's  library  activities.  The  location  of  the  state  university 
library  frequently  influences  the  development  of  the  other  activ¬ 
ities.  In  at  least  four  of  the  states,  the  state  universities  are 
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located  in  their  respective  capitals,  thus  bringing  to  one  place 
nearly  all  of  the  state's  library  resources.  Even  with  these 
similar  conditions,  no  two  of  them  have  developed  in  just  the 
same  way.  In  Ohio  the  state  historical  and  archaeological 
society  s  library  is  housed  on  the  state  university  campus  while 
all  the  other  library  activities  are  located  at  the  capitol  in  the 
state  library  and  the  state  law  library,  or  in  buildings  near  the 
capitol.  In  Wisconsin  a  magnificent  building  on  the  university 
campus  houses  the  libraries  of  the  university  and  the  historical 
society,  the  latter  library  being  also  the  general  state  library. 
At  the  capitol  a  mile  distant  are  the  state  law  library,  and  the 
library  commission  under  whose  auspices  the  legislative  refer- 
ence  bureau  has  its  existence.  In  Texas,  the  university  has 
detailed  one  of  its  professors  to  assist  in  developing  a  legislative 
reference  department  within  the  state  library.  At  the  capitol 
are  the  state .  library,  which  is  ambitious  to  cover  the  field  of 
library  extension  and  general  reference,  and  the  state  law  library. 
T.+u  ate  historical  society,  a  private  corporation,  has  quarters 
at  the  university,  where  its  officers  who  are  also  university 
professors,  have  charge  of  its  collections. 

In  Nebraska,  the  state  library,  serving  chiefly  a  legal  con¬ 
stituency,  and  the  library  commission  are  in  the  capitol,  while 
the  historical  society  occupies  rooms  in  the  university  library 
building  and  the  legislative  reference  bureau  is  legally  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  regents  of  the  university,  is  affiliated  with  the  law  and 
sociology  departments  of  the  university,  and,  except  during 
legislative  sessions,  is  located  on  the  campus. 

a  number  of  similar  library  activities  are  operated 
without  co-ordination,  or  some  supervising  authority,  unneces¬ 
sary  and  expensive  duplication  is  bound  to  occur,  not  only  in  the 
materials  collected,  but  in  the  pay  roll.  A  citizen  might  come  to 
the  capital  city  of  a  'given  state  to  consult  the  reports  of  the 
Wisconsin  railroad  commission,  which  might  be  found  in  the 
state  library  the  railway  commission's  office,  the  university 
library,  the  library  of  the  legislative  reference  bureau,  and  the 
historical  society  library.  In  every  case,  such  reports  were  gifts 

^JfX?angeij  S4°  -?1  they  cost  nothing>  directly,  except  trans¬ 
portation.  -put  it  does  cost  to  accession  and  catalog  books— 
something  like  20  cents  a  volume,  it  has  been  estimated.  It  is 
®xpe?slve  to.  house  libraries.  It  might  well  be  questioned 

lTwerffi^e  C-PieS  °-f  report'  each  handled  by  a  separate 
library  staff  or  its  equivalent,  and  shelved  in  a  different  library, 

some  of  them  m  the  same  building,  are  not  costing  the  state  more 
m  the  aggregate  than  their  use  will  justify.  It  should  not 
hf°^ev(rr’  he  concluded,  that  one  such  report  accessible  to  officers! 
&  SKand  th£  ?e?eraI  public,  is  sufficient,  in  all  cases.  Much 
busy  officials  may  be  saved  by  having  frequently  used 
books  at  hand  for  ready  reference. 
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A  state  library  receives  the  documents  of  other  states,  and 
those  of  the  federal  government  automatically.  The  library  of 
the  university,  if  also  a  depository  library,  houses  the  federal  set, 
and  collects  such  of  the  documents  of  the  several  states  as  its 
professors  ask  for.  The  legislative  reference  bureau  aims  to 
collect  only  such  documents  as  it  can  use,  and  designs  to  keep  its 
collection  compact  by  constant  weeding  out  of  useless  or  super¬ 
seded  material,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  keep  unnecessary  duplicates. 

The  historical  society  library  should  be  limited  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  within  its  scope.  It  should  not  shelve  a  set  of  the  Nautical 
almanac  or  the  Ordnance  reports  when  these  are  in  at  least  one 
or  two  other  nearby  libraries.  If  the  university  maintains  a 
museum,  it  should  house  and  care  for  all  the  museum  material 
collected  by  the  state. 

In  a  number  of  states  efficiency  and  economy  surveys  have 
been  made,  and  comments  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
state  library  activities  are  available. 

The  report  on  educational  administration  in  Illinois  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  efficiency  and  economy  committee  by  Professor 
John  M.  Mathews  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  After  describing 
the  six  state  library  activities  of  Illinois,  the  following  suggestions 
for  reorganization  are  made: — 

“The  public  libraries  of  Illinois  naturally  group  themselves  around 
two  nuclei,  first,  the  State  University  Library,  at  Urbana;  and  second, 
the  state  libraries  located  at  Springfield.  The  first,  on  account  of  its 
size,  importance,  special  character,  and  location,  stands  in  a  class  by  itself 
The  question  of  reorganization,  therefore,  applies  primarily  to  the  libraries 
at  Springfield.  These  libraries  have  grown  up  in  a  piecemeal  fashion, 
without  a  general  plan.  Being  subject  to  diverse  control,  they  do  not 
always  act  in  the  greatest  harmony  or  co-operation  with  each  other  and 
friction  is  sometimes  likely  to  develop  between  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  separate  libraries,  and  the  service  afforded  to  those  who  make  use  of 
the  libraries  is  apt  to  be  less  comprehensive  and  efficient.  Where  there 
are  several  libraries  under  separate  control,  it  results  that  books  must 
in  many  cases  be  duplicated,  or  else  there  must  be  constant  borrowing 
back  and  forth  between  distinct  institutions,  with  the  attendant  diffi¬ 
culties  and  likelihood  of  friction. 

The  requisite  measure  of  co-operation  between  the  various  library 
interests  can  be  secured  only  by  greater  co-ordination  and  unification  of 
control.  To  this  end  the  separate  boards  and  commissions  over  the 
state  libraries  at  Springfield  should  be  abolished,  and  so  far  as  practicable 
these  libraries  should  be  united  into  a  single  state  library,  of  which  the 
present  separate  libraries  should  be  divisions. 

Such  a  consolidated  state  library  should  also  have  charge  of  the 
archives  of  the  state.  The  legislative  committee  of  the  State  library 
association  has  suggested  the  creation  of  a  state  library  commission,  to 
be  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  ex  officio,  and  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  for 
five  year  terms,  arranged  so  that  the  term  of  one  appointive  member 
would  expire  yearly. 

If  the  state  law  library  should  be  included  under  the  control  of  such 
a  commission,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  or  the  clerk  of 
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the  supreme  court  should  be  made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  proposed 
board  in  place  of  one  of  the  appointive  members.  The  example  of  other 
states,  the  special  character  of  the  state  law  library  and  its  close  relation 
to  ' the  work  of  the  supreme  court  seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of  keeping 
this  library  separate  from  the  control  of  the  general  library  board.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  objectionable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficient  management. 

Some  question  may  also  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  legislative  refer¬ 
ence  bureau  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  suggested  co¬ 
mission.  Its  functions  of  bill  drafting  and  drawing  up  a  budget  might  be 
separated  from  its  purely  legislative  reference  work.  If  this  is  done 
the  latter  work  would  fall  properly  under  the  control  of  the  general  state 
library.  The  extensive  library  facilities  at  the  state  university,  and  the 
frequent  need  of  such  facilities  by  the  legislative  reference  bureau  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  need  of  a  closer  connection  between  the  university 
and  the  bureau.  There  would  also  seem  to  be  some  advantages  in  a 
closer  official  correlation  between  the  state  university  and  the  state 
historical  society  and  library. 

The  creation  of  a  single  state  library  will  be  a  distinct  step  in  advance 
m  the  solution  of  some  now  unsettled  questions  of  library  administra¬ 
tion.  But,  perhaps,  an  even  more  important  matter  is  the  question  of 
the  selection  of  a  competent  state  librarian.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
state  librarian  should  not  b©  an  ©x  officio  ©l©ctiv©  officer,  who  is  chos©n 
primarily  for  the  performance  of  other  duties,  and  who  is  only  incidentally 
state  librarian.  Such  an  elective  official  is  not  likely  to  be  a  person  versed 
in  library  matters,  and  abreast  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  library 
administration.  The  state  librarian  should  be  appointed,  and  should 
not  have  a  definite  term  of  office,  unless  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
ordinarily  be  reappointed  upon  expiration  of  such  term.  He  should 
receive  a  salary  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  "well  trained  and  experienced  librarian.  He  should  have  power  to 
appoint  other  librarians  and  employees  engaged  in  library  work.  He 
should  be  empowered  to  purchase  books,  superintend  the  library  exten¬ 
sion  work,  and  operation  of  traveling  libraries,  and  give  advice  and 
information  with  regard  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  libraries 
located  in  various  state  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 

A  single  executive  head  over  the  library  facilities  of  the  state  means 
economy  of  administration,  unity  of  policy,  and  more  efficient  and  com¬ 
prehensive  services.  Such  an  arrangement  tends  to  prevent  danger  of 
confusion  resulting  from  overlapping  of  work,  and  conduces  to  the  co¬ 
ordinate  development  of  the  various  branches  of  library  work.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  apart  from  the  selection  of  a  qualified  state 
librarian  there  is  comparatively  little  need  for  a  library  commission;  and 
this  commission  may  be  dispensed  with  by  authorizing  the  state  board 
of  education,  proposed  in  another  section  of  this  report,  to  select  the  state 
librarian. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  continuing  the  research  and  pub¬ 
lication  work  of  the  present  state  historical  library;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  trustees  of  the  historical  library  should  be  continued  as  a  historical 
commission. 

A  special  budget  report  made  to  the  governor  of  Ohio  in  1915 
by  W.  0.  Heffernan,  budget  commissioner,  makes  the  following 
comment  on  some  of  the  library  activities:— 

Library  Organizer 

“This  work  is  important.  It  really  is  library  extension  work,  and 
should  be  co-ordmate  with  the  university  library  and  carried  on  as  a 
part  of  the  university  extension  work.  I  recommend  that  this  be  done. 
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Traveling  Library 

The  function  of  this  department  is  to  loan  books  anywhere  in  the 
state,  especially  to  rural  districts,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  people 
and  bringing  to  them  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  way  of  literature.  There 
are  about  85,000  volumes  in  the  library.  The  selections  have  been  made 
in  the  past  by  persons  who  were  political  appointees  rather  than  trained 
librarians  and  the  bad  judgment  shown  by  them  is  very  largely  in  evidence 
now.  Forty-seven  thousand  volumes,  or  55%  of  the  total  are  fiction. 
This  proportion  is  altogether  too  large.  Books  other  than  fiction  are  not 
of  the  best.  Those  purporting  to  be  scientific  and  historical  are  of  a  very 
meaiocre  and  popular  type  with  some  exceptions.  The  department  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  any  facilities  for  advertising ....  The  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  force  is  the  worst  conceivable,  most  receiving  their  appoint¬ 
ments  because  of  political  pull  and  being  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact,  any 
effort  at  discipline  or  efficiency  is  unavailing.  This  department  presents 
one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  the  vitiating  influence  of  politics 
imaginable.* 

I  feel  this  work  is  great  and  Ohio  is  spending  enough  money  to  expect 
better  service.  The  Ohio  state  library  through  its  traveling  division 
should  reach  out  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  extend  them  the  benefits 
of  the  education  and  culture  which  is  there  accumulated  in  the  form  of 
the  best  books  obtainable.  This  cannot  be  done  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  I  recommend  strongly  that  this  function  be  associated  with  the 
Ohio  state  university  library  and  all  appointees  be  secured  on  a  non¬ 
partisan  basis. 

♦Note. — Since  this  budget  report  was  made,  the  Ohio  state  library 
has  been  relieved  of  some  of  the  politics  complained  of  by  the  budget 
commissioner,  and  a  former  librarian  who  had  proved  his  efficiency  during 
a  service  of  ten  years  has  been  returned  to  the  librarianship. 

State  Library 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  volumes  in  the 
library  accessioned,  and  approximately  about  thirty-five  thousand  old 
books.  A  large  and  fairly  well  selected  magazine  department  is  main¬ 
tained,  about  $675  per  year  is  spent  for  magazines.  Many  valuable  doc¬ 
uments  are  in  the  document  department  which,  however,  is  indescribably 
chaotic. 

As  in  the  traveling  library  department  the  main  department  is  full 
of  employes  who  have  received  their  appointment  because  of  influential 
friends.  Before  the  state  library  can  assume  its  place  among  the  ranks 
of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  country  it  must  have  at  the  head  a  trained 
librarian,  who  sees  his  mission  clearly  and  is  unhampered  in  his  attempt 
to  carry  it  out  by  the  accident  of  politics. 

The  library  should  either  be  moved  to  the  university  campus  and 
consolidated  with  the  university  library  to  form  an  Ohio  state  library, 
access  to  which  shall  be  given  to  any  citizens  of  the  state,  laymen  as  well 
as  students,  or  a  new  library  building  be  provided,  the  present  board  of 
library  commissioners  abolished  and  a  librarian  secured  because  of  his 
special  training  and  fitness  for  the  position.  The  more  feasible  plan  at 
present  and  the  one  I  recommend,  is  that  books  and  documents  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  the  state  departments  be  sorted  out  and  put  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  reference  department  and  the  remainder  transferred 
to  the  university  library.  In  recommending  this  I  have  two  motives  in 
view. 

First,  that  of  securing  a  library  organization  of  maximum  efficiency. 
Second,  economy.  The  grand  total  expended  last  year  for  this  organization 
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amounted  to  $58,827.51.  Ohio  state  university  has  a  library,  large,  well 
equipped,  in  a  new  modern  building  which  is  costing  an  additional  $40,000 
a  year.  I  feel  sure  that  much  better  work  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
forming  the  service  needed  of  a  state  library  if  my  recommendation  is 
adopted  and  a  saving  of  fully  $50,000  a  year  will  be  effected. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  10,000  mounds  in  Ohio.  This  field  of 
investigation  has  barely  been  opened  up.  The  wonderful  possibilities  of 
it  are  unknown  even  to  archaeologists.  Probably  the  most  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  work  by  Professor  Mills,  who  investigated  only  a  few  of  the 
mounas.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  particularly  gratifying.  Many 
of  the  large  museums,  especially  the  ones  located  in  Washington,  New 
York  and  Boston  are  richly  endowed  and  have  practically  unlimited 
funds  at  their  disposal.  Once  they  get  started  in  the  field  of  investigating 
Ohio  mounds  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  state  to  get  possession  of  the 
mounds  without  bidding  against  them,  which  means  that  several  thousand 
dollars  will  have  to  be  given  for  each  mound.  It  is  a  shame  that  Ohio 
has  permitted  outsiders  to  secure  such  a  large  collection  of  type  specimens 
originally  found  within  her  borders.  Americans  are  now  going  to  Europe 
and  to  big  museums  in  the  east  to  see  these  relics  of  former  races  and 
civilizations  which  have  been  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  state. 

We  have  a  fine  building  on  the  campus  and  an  excellent  man  at  the 
head  of  the  work  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  building  up  a  museum  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  anything  in  the  United  States.  To  do  this, 
however,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  state 
government  is  necessary. 

The  Relic  Room  in  the  State  House’should  be  moved  to  the  Arch¬ 
aeological  Building  for  two  reasons: 

1.  It  logically  belongs  there  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
people  who  know  the  value  of  the  contents  and  who  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  them  to  visitors. 

2.  From  a  purely  economic  reason.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  two  or  three  employes  on  guard  to  show  off  those  relics.  The  present 
force  at  the  museum  could  do  this,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 
Other  collections  owned  by  the  State  should  be  transferred  to  this  build¬ 
ing.  The  bird  collection,  now  neglected  and  dust-covered,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Commission,  should  be  moved  to  the 
museum.” 

The  Minnesota  efficiency  and  economy  commission  recom¬ 
mends  the  merging  of  the  library  commission  with  the  state 
department  of  education,  and  the  affiliation  of  the  state  historical 
society  also  with  that  department. 

The  report  of  the  Iowa  committee  on  retrenchment  and  re¬ 
form  assigns  the  state  library,  historical  department,  historical 
society,  and  library  commission  all  to  the  department  of  social 
progress. 

The  Pennsylvania  efficiency  and  economy  commission  com¬ 
mented  on  the  legislative  reference  bureau  as  follows: 

“The  legislative  reference  bureau  consists  of  21  positions,  19  of 
which  were  created  by  statute  and  two  by  the  contingent  fund.  The 
annual  pay-roll  is  $30,360. 

The  assistance  it  gives  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  during 
the  biennial  session  and  the  assistance  it  gives  the  public  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state  government  between  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  is 
worth  the  money  expended  for  its  maintenance.” 
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Opinions  of  Librarians 

INTRODUCTION 

If  the  opinions  reprinted  in  the  following  pages  seem  all  to 
point  to  the  desirability  of  consolidation  under  proper  conditions, 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  opposing  opinions  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  but  merely  that  they  are  not  in  print.  The  workers  in 
Wisconsin  library  activities,  where  it  is  admitted  that  the  most 
progressive  library  work  is  being  done,  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  consolidation  in  their  own  state,  and  no  one  who 
knows  Wisconsin  conditions  would  advocate  a  change  there. 
Few  of  the  states  have  such  evenly  developed  library  activities 
as  Wisconsin.  Generally  where  they  are  separated  in  manage¬ 
ment  one  is  strong  and  most  of  the  others  weak  in  comparison. 

How  Can  Co-ordination  Best  Serve  the  Library  Interests 

of  the  State? 

[[Johnson  BRiGHAM^Librarian 
Iowa  State  Library 

Proceedings  of  the  National  association  of  state  libraries,  Mackinac  Island, 

Michigan,  July  1-5,  1910. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  newspapers  had  much  to  say  about  the 
“Iowa  idea” — but  that  was  political  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  “  Iowa  case,  ”  which  I  now  bring  to  you.  Our  case  is  likely  to 
go  to  our  Iowa  clinic — our  state  legislature — next  winter,  and 
any  previous  knowledge  or  suggestions  we  can  get  from  this 
interstate  clinic  will  be  of  service  in  making  up  the  case  for 
presentation  to  that  body. 

The  state  of  Iowa  is  committed  to  libraries  in  several  ways: 

1.  In  its  state  institutions,  both  charitable  and  penal,  I  raise 
no  question  here,  simply  referring  to  these  institution  libraries 
as  possibly  presenting  a  suggestion  to  you. 

The  libraries  in  these  institutions  are  maintained  by  the 
state  board  of  control.  Each  is  managed  by  the  local  superin¬ 
tendent  who  usually  appoints  some  clerk  to  act  as  librarian. 
Miss  Tyler,  of  our  Iowa  commission  and  myself,  a  few  years  ago, 
recommended  an  organizer  for  these  institutions,  and  Miss 
Carey  was  appointed  to  perform  that  service. 

2.  The  state  also  maintains  a  library  in  the  state  university, 
in  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the 
state  normal  school. 

These  three  institutions  have  recently  been  placed  under  a 
single  state  board  of  education,  and  the  work  of  library  co¬ 
ordination  has  but  just  begun  in  those  institutions. 
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3.  The  state  also  maintains  the  historical  library  in  the  state 
historical  society. 

4.  The  state  also  maintains  an  extensive  traveling  librarv 
system  operated  by  the  Iowa  library  commission. 

5.  The  state  library,  with  its  three  departments,  the  law  the 
historical,  and  the  miscellaneous  or  general,  is  directly  main- 
tamed  by  the  state,  for  the  convenience  of  the  courts,  the  execu¬ 
tive  d^  the  state  legislature,  and  the  general  public 

these  three  departments  are  separately  housed:  the  law' in 

the  capitol  for  the  convenience  of  the  supreme  court,  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  executive  departments;  the  historical  in  the  west 

wmg  of  the  historical  building;  the  general  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
historical  building.  6 

To  give  you  an  understanding  of  the  degree  of  co-ordination 
already  accomplished  in  these  departments  of  the  state  librarv 
let  me  state  that  a  few  years  ago,  the  historical  department  at 
the  state  capitol  was  under  one  board,  the  law  and  miscellaneous 
departments  were  under  another  board,  each  ex-officio  in  charac- 
r,  and  both  identical  in  personnel.  Some  ten  years  ago  these 
two  boards  were  by  statute  made  one  in  name  as  they  were  before 
in  fact;  and  the  accounts  of  the  historical  department,  before 
kept  separate  y,  were  placed  with  those  of  the  other  two  depart- 
ments,  and  the  state  librarian  was  given  charge  of  all  three. 
This  single  step,  though  not  all  that  was  desired,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  time,  simplifying  the  detail  work  of  the  board,  and 

departoentsC  °Ser  atK^  more  satisfactory  relations  between  the 

The  Iowa  library  commission  was  born  with  a  mental  sugges¬ 
tion  of  co-ordination.  This  is  observable  in  the  composition  of 
the  commission  itself.  Besides  the  four  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  governor,  it  has  three  ex-officio  members,  the  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  enormous 
aggregation  of  school  libraries,  the  president  of  the  sta?e  uni- 
versify,  whose  co-operation  with  the  commission  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  summer  library  school  has  been  most  helpful,  and  the 
state  librarian,  who,  by  reason  of  his  accessibility,  has  from  year 
to  year  been  chosen  to  preside  over  the  commission,  and  whose 

helpful^1011  mth  the  travelmg  library  has  unquestionably  been 

menTis  asked*?™  reaChed  ^  ^  °n  wWch  y0Ur  critical  judg' 

1.  Legislative  critics,  also  other  state  officials  who  have  given 
"Jore  or  less  thought  to  the  subject,  see  no  reason  why  the  task 
of  co-ordmatmg  the  activities  of  the  state  library,  proper  and  of 
«ie  historical  department  should  not  be  carried  still  further 
For  example,  they  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  two  historical 
libraries  under  the  same  roof,  and  consequently  would  transfer 
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the  books  in  the  historical  department  to  the  historical  section 
in  the  state  library,  thus  giving  the  historical  department  room 
much  needed  for  museum  and  general  purposes,  room  also  for 
the  accession  of  the  state's  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
archives,  which,  all  are  agreed,  should  be  turned  over  to  that 
department.  These  critics  would  also  transfer  the  museum 
features,  now  a  burden  to  the  state  historical  society  in  Iowa 
City,  to  the  state  historical  department  at  the  capital.  They 
insist  that  by  this  re-arrangement,  both  the  historical  department 
and  the  state  library  would  be  strengthened,  and  the  state 
historical  society — distinctively  committed  to  research  and  pub¬ 
lication — would  be  relieved  of  its  present  burden  of  curios. 

2.  Other  critics  would  consolidate  the  state  historical  society, 
now  housed  with  the  state  university  at  Iowa  City,  with  the 
state  historical  department  at  Des  Moines,  attaching  thereto 
the  state’s  valuable  collection  of  archives.  The  reason  most 
commonly  given  for  the  consolidation  is  that  the  state  cannot 
consistently  maintain  two  organizations  having  the  same  general 
end  and  aim;  that  either  the  board  of  curators  of  the  society 
should  control  the  department,  or  the  state  library  and  historical 
department  board  should  control  and  direct  the  activities  of  the 
society.  They  assert  that  such  consolidation  would  result  in  a 
logical  division  of  activities,  now  more  or  less  duplicated,  dele¬ 
gating  to  the  society  at  Iowa  City  research  work  and  publication, 
and  to  the  state  capital  the  distinctively  museum  features. 

3.  Still  other  critics  propose  a  division  of  the  present  state 
library,  and  a  dissolution  of  its  present  board,  turning  the  law 
library  over  to  the  six  supreme  court  justices,  now  on  the  board, 
and  transferring  to  the  state  library  commission  the  miscellaneous 
or  general  department,  making  the  state  librarian,  ex-officio, 
president  of  the  commission. 

4.  Then  there  are  those  who  would  turn  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state  library  and  the  library  commission,  and  the 
archives,  over  to  the  new  educational  board,  now  having  in  charge 
the  state  university,  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  state  normal  school.  The  objections  to  this  plan 
are:  the  members  of  the  educational  board  say  they  are  already 
overworked;  and  the  friends  of  the  state’s  library  interests  feel 
that  those  interests  thus  transferred  would  necessarily  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  larger  interests  with  which  the  new  board  is 
commissioned. 

5.  There  are  a  few  who  would  round  up  all  the  library  interests 
of  the  state,  not  now  included  in  the  fields  occupied  by  the  two 
boards — the  board  of  control  and  the  educational  board — these 
bodies  to  be  governed  by  the  state  library  board,  a  board  of 
itself  well  co-ordinated,  composed  as  it  is  of  six  members  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  state  superintendent,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  governor. 
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This  in  general,  is  the  Iowa  case  on  which  your  outside  and 
impartial  judgment  is  asked.  The  question  may  be  re-stated  in 
general  terms,  as  follows: 

Having  in  view,  the  future  of  the  state  library,  with  its  three 
departments  law,  historical  and  general;  the  library  commission 
with  its  present  correlation  with  the  state  library,  the  schools  of 
the  state,  and  the  state  university,  and  having  in  view  present 
and  possible  relations  of  the  state  library  and  the  library  com¬ 
mission,  what  is  the  most  logical  division  of  authority,  and  under 
such  division  where  should  the  controlling  authority  be  lodged? 

. ,  ^  v,  .  The  Iowa  case  certainly  affords  con¬ 

siderate  subject-matter  for  discussion,  and  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  has  arranged  to  have  several  state  librarians  talk  on  this 
topic.  I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Gillis. 

M?'  GILLISiCal.) :  All  I  can  do  is  to  explain  present 
conditions  in  California,  and  how  they  came  about.  The  librarv 
originally  was,  as  most  state  libraries  are,  simply  a  law  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  state  officers;  later,  it  was 
broadened  and  a  general  collection  provided.  That  was  the  con¬ 
dition  it  was  in  when  I  was  appointed.  After  that,  an  extension 
department  was  established.  The  California  library  association 
believed  that  a  library  commission  should  be  established,  and 
prepared  a  bill  and  presented  it  to  the  board  of  state  library 
trustees  for  their  consideration.  They  consulted  with  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  he  decided  that  there  were  enough  commissions  already. 

H Vj  kth4akhe  dld  ^  belleve  in  dividing  such  work,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  state  library  carry  it  on,  and  so  the  state  library 

took  up  the  work.  That  was  in  1903.  Later,  the  California 
departmetit-the  historical  department  in  other  states— was  es¬ 
tablished.  This  is  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  state  library  at 
the  present  time.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction 
that  to  have  al  activities  combined  in  one  institution,  working 
one  with  the  other  and  using  each  force  to  help  the  other  is  in 
case  of  necessity  or  of  advantage,  more  economical  and  effective 

1  he  extension  department  has  been  extremely  active  and  has 
helped  m  many  ways  to  build  up  the  historical  department 
t  raveling  as  the  organizers  do  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other,  and  meeting  people  in  all  directions,  they  have  gathered 
immense  amounts  of  historical  material  that  probably  would 
never  have  been  received  otherwise.  The  force  of  the  librarv  is 
used  wherever  it  can  be  most  effective,  and  to  assist  in  those 
departments  where  necessity  demands  at  the  time  For  in 
stance,  during  a  session,  all  the  institution  is  used  to  aid  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  legislative  reference  department  has  at  command 
the  resources  of  the  historical  department,  which  has  a  splendid 

ndex  °kthe  state  n.ewsPaPers,  from  the  first  one  published  in 
l846.to.the  present  time.  This  has  proven  of  very  great  value  in 
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connection  with  legislation  relating  to  California,  and  in  all 
historical  questions,  referred  to  by  bills  or  otherwise.  The 
extension  department  has  also  made  the  legislative  reference 
department  more  effective  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  counties,  ascertaining 
what  their  wants  are  and  what  legislation  they  will  probably 
advocate.  We  find  that  it  is  much  easier  to  ask  to  have  the 
appropriation  for  one  institution  increased  than  to  ask  increases 
for  three  or  four. 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Galbreath 

Mr.  GALBREATH  (Ohio):  I  think  that  about  all  I  have 
to  add  is  to  join  my  congratulations  to  your  applause  of  the 
Pacific  coast  which  has  accomplished  so  much,  and  in  my  opinion 
is  accomplishing  it  in  a  very  logical  manner.  I  believe  in  this 
work  of  co-ordination.  I  believe  that  the  more  work  can  be  con¬ 
solidated  the  better  will  be  the  results,  the  less  the  liability  to 
duplication,  and  the  more  satisfactory  the  service  in  every  way 
to  the  state.  In  Ohio  we  began  with  a  library  commission,  with 
a  broad  and  all-comprehensive  provision  similar  to  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Gillis.  It  provided  that  the  library  commission 
might  do  as  it  pleased  to  carry  out  certain  broadly  defined  objects. 
Under  that  general  provision  our  traveling  library  system  has 
been  established.  The  words  ‘'traveling  library”  do  not  occur 
in  any  Ohio  law,  and  yet  we  have  built  up  a  large  system  of 
traveling  libraries.  Last  year  there  were  issued  1,222  traveling 
libraries.  This  department  has  been  organized  under  the  com¬ 
mission.  We  have  a  department  of  the  general  library  which 
includes  the  historic  library,  and  all  books  on  general  literature; 
but  does  not  include  the  law  library.  I  would  not  separate  the 
general  and  historic  library  from  the  law  library,  and  make  them 
independent  one  of  the  other.  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  legislative  reference  work  there  are  certain  advantages  in 
a  very  close  union  between  the  general  library  and  the  law  library. 
About  two  years  ago  we  started  a  department  of  library  organ¬ 
ization — in  some  states  it  is  called  the  department  of  library  ex¬ 
tension.  This  department  is  also  under  the  library  commission, 
and  so  far  as  co-ordination  is  concerned,  there  is  little  occasion  for 
complaint  from  our  experience  thus  far.  We  are  very  glad  that 
all  of  these  agencies  have  been  organized  under  one  board — the 
library  commission — and,  while  I  shall  not  take  time  to  explain 
in  detail  these  advantages,  I  think  that  they  are  so  apparent 
from  what  has  been  said  thus  far  that  they  are  self-evident. 
Co-operation  is  the  tendency  of  the  age;  organization,  bringing 
together  the  different  things  that  are  related,  and  administering 
them  under  one  general  authority. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (Penn.)  The  legislative  reference 
department  was  established  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
The  law  provides  that  the  governor  shall  appoint  the  legislative 
director,  but  the  division  is  under  the  state  librarian  The 
salary  of  the  director  was  fixed  at  $3,500.  I  did  my  best  to  have 
it  made  $5,000,  and  the  governor,  at  the  time,  looked  a  little 
surprised  and  said,  “Why,  that  is  more  than  you  get. ”  “Well  ” 
I  said,  “I  don’t  think  it  is  any  more  inconsistent  than  the  fact 
that  you  get  ten  thousand  and  your  attorney-general  twelve  ” 
and  he  saw  the  point.  But  the  legislature  thought  that  $3,500  was 
a  large  enough  salary  for  the  place,  and  the  vice-director  was 
placed  at  $2,000,  and  there  was  only  a  $2,000-a-year  provision 
made  for  the  other  expenses  of  this  bureau,  but  I  made  arrange- 

j  •  t  ,  f  .  ,  with  the  governor  that  whatever  the 

director  wants,  he  is  to  have.  I  have  given  him  the  best  cataloger 
that  I  have  and  I  shall  give  him  all  the  forty-five  people  in  the 
building  if  he  needs  them  during  legislative  sessions 


Shall  the  State  Library  be  the  Head  of  all  Library 

Activities  of  the  State? 

J.  L.  Gillis,  Librarian 
California  State  Library 

Proceedings  of  the  National  association  of  state  libraries,  Pasadena  Cal 

May  22,  1911.  ’ 

“The  question  under  discussion  rather  presupposes  two  pro- 

x i?  j  i  i  •  "i  , .  . , .  .  ^  a< t  a>l  1 ,  and  if  so,  what? 

It  the  library  activities  of  a  state  are  under  several  separate 

managements,  there  is  either  no  head  at  all,  or  the  librarv  creature 
is  hydra-headed.  The  trend  of  modern  business  methods  is 
entirely  towards  unification  of  organization.  The  department 

.*1  .  ^  ^ ^ i  ^  increase  in  efficiency  through  con¬ 

solidation.  The  sixty-odd  charities,  which  have  long  been  strug¬ 
gling  to  improve  living  conditions,  have  realized  their  waste  of 
energy  in  so  much  duplication  of  work,  and  are  taking  steps 
toward  complete  reorganization  under  one  management.  And 
the  success  of  cities  under  commission  form  of  government  is 
fast  becoming  a  common  remark. 

.  The  best  administration  of  any  business  is  that  which  accom¬ 
plishes  the  greatest  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
labor  and  money.  One  of  the  first  moves  of  an  efficiency  manager 
ls  to  do  away  with  needless  machinery  of  organization,  and 
collect  into  one  live  whole,  .all  the  disconnected  departments 
each  with  its  own  particular  work  to  do,  but  vitally  connected 
with  the  others  by  a  common  head.  This  is  merely  sound  public 
policy,  and  as  applicable  to  the  library  world  as  to  the  industrial 
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If  all  the  library  activities  are  under  one  control,  the  artifi¬ 
ciality  of  extra  organizations,  with  their  framework  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  done  away  with.  One  head  means  economy  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  unity  of  policy;  and,  being  unified,  concentration 
and  continuity  of  effort  is  inevitable  for  any  policy  undertaken 
by  the  institution.  There  is  no  danger  of  confusion  from  over¬ 
lapping  of  work,  and  no  branch  of  the  work  remains  undeveloped 
because  of  having  fallen  through  the  chinks  between.  Rather 
can  the  work  of  each  department  be  definitely  outlined,  and  so 
harmonized  with  each  other  part  as  to  form  a  perfect  whole. 

Financial  support,  too,  from  the  state,  is  usually  more  easily 
obtainable  for  one  institution  than  for  many;  for  the  legislator 
has  not  time  to  follow  out  the  needs  of  various  branches  of  an 
activity,  the  distinction  between  which  does  not  always  admit  of 
explanation,  or  is  hard  to  realize.  The  result  can  only  be  a  dis¬ 
traction,  and  a  minimizing  of  the  importance  of  each  activity. 

The  influence  upon  the  state,  because  of  a  single  head  for  all 
library  activities,  is  decidedly  wholesome.  Confusion  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  greater  interest  can  be  aroused  in  the  development  of  the 
work,  a  continuous  related  policy  can  be  definitely  followed  out 
for  coordination  of  all  the  library  interests  of  the  state  and 
definite  leadership  will  be  accepted  as  logical  and  practical. 

The  strength  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  is  as  true  as  the  story  is 
old.  Each  can  readily  be  broken  or  bent.  The  bound  bundle 
offers  irresistible  strength.  The  long  pull  and  the  strong  pull, 
and  the  pull  together  can  be  effective,  not  with  separate  strands 
of  weakness,  but  when  those  strands  are  woven  together  into  a 
cable  of  strength. 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  good  business  for  all  the  library 
activities  of  the  state  to  be  under  one  leadership,  what  shall  that 
head  be?  As  the  different  states  have  grown  in  the  need  of  greater 
library  facilities,  whether  law,  historical,  or  reference,  the  state 
library  has  been  created  either  by  constitutional  or  statutory 
enactment  to  supply  that  need.  The  state  library  has  been  the 
first  expression  on  the  part  of  nearly  every  state  toward  library 
service  through  a  central  medium.  As  the  institution  has  de¬ 
veloped  it  has  collected  a  fund  of  material  along  the  particular 
lines  for  which  it  was  created,  and  by  its  very  habits  of  method, 
investigation,  and  efforts  for  completeness  in  one  branch  it  lays 
a  steady  foundation  for  branching  out  into  other  lines  of  library 
work  which  it  might  some  day  be  called  upon  to  conduct.  As 
its  activities  become  known  and  its  position  becomes  assured, 
it  must  inevitably  secure  the  financial  recognition  necessary  for 
’its  support.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  one  institution  has 
an  easier  access  to  the  state’s  money  than  many  institutions  of 
similar  activities,  so  the  state  library  has  the  advantage  over 
other  organizations,  since  it  stands  as  a  more  concrete  idea, 
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better  known,  and  is  directly  a  state  conception 
while  other  organizations  often  need  explanation. 

The  state  library,  then,  has  in  its  favor  its  priority  of  estab¬ 
lishment,  its  collection  of  material,  its  possibility  for  expansion 
and  its  fixed  assurance  of  support.  With  these  granted,  the 
burden  of  proof  against  seems  rather  to  be  necessary.  Why 
should  it  not  be  the  head  of  all  library  activities  of  the  state? 
Any  legislation  creating  offshoots  is  an  open  admission,  either  of 
the  inability  of  .  the  state  library,  or  of  hasty  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators  in  duplicating  and  overlapping  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  line  taking  business  away  frcm  the  original  invest¬ 
ment.  If  a  man  has  a  small  store  efficiently  managed,  he  would 
show  a  poor  business  sense  to  start  another  line  of  goods  under 
different  management  a  block  away  or  under  the  same  roof  If 
his  store  is  inefficiently  managed,  he  would  likewise  show  poor 
judgment  in  starting  another  store  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
prove  a  better  investment.  The  remedy  in  the  first  instance  is 
to  combine  both  enterprises  under  the  efficient  manager;  in  the 
second  instance,  the  remedy  is,  get  an  efficient  manager.  The 
n?rfPah  ideal  growth  of  any  institution  is  the  gradual  expansion 
or  its  boundaries  to  take  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
activity  for  which  it  stands.  And  the  state  library,  being  in  the 
lead  m  existence,  is  thus  the  organization  to  comprehend  all 
branches  of  library  activity  within  the  state.  If  it  is  efficiently 
managed,  there  could  be  no  valid  reason  for  the  creation  of  other 
organizations.  If  ineffective  in  its  management,  it  should  be 
helped  to  effectiveness  by  strengthening  it,  not  further  fossilized 
by  detracting  from  and  weakening  it.  A  factory  plant  is  not 
discarded  simply  because  some  of  its  workmen  are  unskilled  or 
some  of  its  machinery  worn  out. 

In  these  days  when  coordination  has  come  to  be  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  library  world,  libraries  all  over  the  state,  the  schools, 
aij4  clubs  have  a  right  to  some  supplemental  library  from 
winch  they  may  borrow  that  which  it  is  unreasonable  for  them  to 
own  themselves.  That  organization  which  has  the  possibilities 
oi  expansion  is  the  one  to  give  this  service.  Commissions  and 
historical  societies  have  their  lines  of  work  so  clearly  defined  for 
them  that  expansion  is  either  impossible  or  entirely  abnormal. 

I  he  state  government  does  for  local  governments  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
mission  of  the  state  library.  It  is  a  general  state  institution 

with  possibilities  for  growing  as  big  as  the  demands  of  the  state 
are  on  it. 

Following  Mr.  Putnam's  plan  for  the  development  of  a  national 
library,  and  paraphrasing  it  to  fit  the  state,  there  is  surely  room 
m  every  state  for  one  library  that  shall  be:  (1)  a  library  for 
special  service  to  the  state  government,  (2)  a  library  of  record 
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for  the  state,  (3)  a  library  of  research,  (4)  a  library  of  state 
service.  There  is  no  more  logic  in  a  claim  that  these  departments 
should  operate  separately  in  a  state  than  that  they  should  operate 
separately  in  the  United  States.  And  surely  the  logical  develop¬ 
ment  by  which  our  national  library,  the  library  of  congress,  is 
coordinating  all  these  interests,  excludes  any  possible  assertion 
of  the  wisdom  of  separating  it  into  unrelated  organizations. 

If  then,  simplicity  of  organization,  economical  expenditure  of 
money,  concentration  of  effort,  promptness,  universality  and 
completeness  of  service,  widest  possible  use  of  material,  single- 
mindedness  of  policy  and  persistence  in  its  pursuit,  if  these 
qualities  count  for  anything  in  the  successful  administration  of  a 
business;  then  the  state  library  which  presents  to  its  patrons, 
the  people  of  the  state,  the  solidarity  resulting  from  such  co¬ 
ordination  and  unification  must  meet  with  inevitable  success, 
impossible  to  disjointed,  individual  institutions.” 

The  State  Library  and  Its  Librarian 

Address  of  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  as  President  National  association  state  libraries. 

Washington,  May  27,  1914. 

“The  exact  province  and  business  of  the  state  library  have 
been  pretty  well  fixed,  its  aim  and  work  pretty  definitely  settled 
in  our  minds  and  in  practice  throughout  the  country  in  those 
libraries  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  typical. 

The  American  library  association  has  been  discussing  these 
things  among  others  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  national  associa¬ 
tion  of  state  libraries  has  been  talking  about  them  pretty  ex¬ 
clusively  for  fifteen  years,  and  some  of  us  who  are  here  today 
with  others  who,  after  zealous  and  gratefully-remembered  service, 
are  no  longer  present,  have  put  in  years  of  hard  work  on  this 
very  matter  of  settling  the  place  and  function  of  the  state  library. 
During  this  time,  as  the  library  movement  has  grown  greatly  in 
volume  and  extent,  its  work  has  differentiated  sharply,  and 
certain  pronounced  types  of  libraries  have  been  developed,  each 
taking  for  its  province  a  certain  part  of  the  ever  more  highly 
specialized  work.  Of  these  types  the  state  library  is  one.  For 
the  present  purpose  the  term  state  library  will  not  mean  any 
library  owned  by  the  state,  for  this  in  different  states  would  in¬ 
clude  the  libraries  of  the  state  universities,  the  state  historical 
society,  the  normal  schools  or  the  charitable  and  penal  institu¬ 
tions,  which  are  themselves  of  other  distinct  types,  as  school, 
college  or  special  libraries. 

By  state  library  is  here  meant  only  that  one  library  in  each 
state  which  is  thus  specifically  termed;  which  is  located  in  the 
capital  city,  usually  in  the  capitol  building,  and  which  serves 
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the  government,  people  and  library  interests  of  the  state  as 
distinguished  from  any  lesser  or  more  restricted  constituency. 

In  this  sense,  the  state  library  is  part  of  the  official  equipment 
of  every  American  commonwealth.  The  earliest  were  those  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  established  1796,  Ohio  1817  New 
York  1818.  In  most  states  admitted  to  the  Union  since' 1800 
the  state  library  was  established  very  soon  after  admission*  in 

many  of  tnem  territorial  libraries  existed  for  some  years  before 
statehood. 

In  seeking  for  the  province  of  the  state  library,  we  find  that 
it  is  usually  defined  by  law  but  it  is  clear  at  once  that  these 
earlier  notions  of  this  province  would  today  appear  narrow  and 
inadequate.  From  the  thought  of  a  library,  usually  a  law  library, 
chiefly  or  solely  designed  for  the  state’s  official  family,  the  legis¬ 
lature,  courts,  administrative  departments  and  officers— in  brief 
for  state  employees— the  conception  latterly  and  in  many  states 
has  grown  to  mean  a  library  which,  without  dropping  any  of  its 
original  duties,  shall  hold  much  the  same  relation  to  all  library 
endeavor  m  the  state  as  the  department  of  education  or  public 
instruction  holds  toward  all  educational  endeavor.  Besides  the 
functions  of  advice,  inspection,  organization,  extension  and  super¬ 
vision  which  this  comparison  suggests,  the  state  library  should 
supplement  all  other  libraries  by  serving  as  a  central  collection 

ready  to  send  to  any  part  of  the  state  the  unusual  books  that 
local  libraries  cannot  supply. 

In  this  quest  of  the  true  province  of  the  state  library  may  we 
not  with  assurance  and  for  convenience  and  definiteness  set 
down  a  few  points  which  discussion  and  experience  have  settled 
and  upon  which  both  theory  and  practice  are  by  now  agreed ? 

First— A  state-wide  service.  Ninety-five  years  ago  the*  act 
foundmg  the  New  York  state  library  read  that  it  should  be  “a 

the  use  of  the  government  and  of  the  people 
of  the  state.  If  we  are  tempted  to  feel  that  the  legislature  then 
took  refuge  in  a  good-soundmg  phrase,  with  no  far  vision  or  full 
perception  of  its  wide  implications,  we  can  at  least  be  very  sure 
that  as  not  New  York  alone  but  other  states  as  well  have  steadily 
advanced  to  the  literal  fulfillment  of  that  early  and  prophetic 
program  there  has  been  hearty  assent  to  and  approval  of  every 

state^  librai^  126  lc^ea^  which  is  the  present  conception  of  the 

The  founders  of  our  early  state  libraries  would  without  doubt 
be  very  much  astonished  could  they  return  and  see  today  the 
stature  to  which  have  grown  the  modest  library  infants  to  which 
their  early  laws  gave  birth,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  this  growth, 
this  extension,  of  its  functions  and  concern  to  embrace  the  book- 
thirsty  of  the  whole  state  would  call  out  from  them  anything 
but  hearty  approval  for  the  wisdom  which  has  in  response  to 
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new  conditions  and  new  needs  so  greatly  expanded  their  original 
conception  of  the  state  library. 

This  state-wide  conception  is  now  the  popular  and  accepted 
one.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  heavily  upon  the  conservative  or 
obstinate  state  library  management  which  still  clings  to  the 
antiquated  idea  of  service  to  the  state’s  official  family  only. 
Such  a  library  today  is  likely  to  be  waked  rudely  by  legislative 
resolution  seeking  to  know  why  such  or  such  a  line  of  work 
notably  performed  in  other  states  is  neglected  locally  or  rebuked 
by  mandatory  statute  establishing  new  work  in  charge  of  other 
agencies  more  willing  and  alert.  If  there  is  one  sure  trait  of 
modern  state  library  conduct,  confirmed  by  popular  approval  and 
sanctioned  by  increasingly  liberal  money  grants,  it  is  this  con¬ 
ception  of  state  wide  service  and  obligation. 

If  there  are  yet  states  where  the  state  library  still  clings  to 
the  old  idea,  where  a  collection  wholly  or  chiefly  of  law  books  is 
held  sacred  to  the  exclusive  and  infrequent  use  of  courts,  legis¬ 
lature  or  state  officials,  states  where  the  library  is  still  waiting 
in  dignified  aloofness  for  the  few  privileged  people  to  come  to  it, 
whose  custodians  have  never  moved  to  carry  the  library  to  the 
people,  to  such  it  may  be  said  that  you  are  out  of  touch  with 
current  library  development,  ignoring  wonderful  potential  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  inviting  yourselves  and  your  libraries  to  a  place  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession. 

Second — A  single  agency  for  all  state  library  activities.  Are 
we  not  agreed  fully  on  this?  I  hope  and  believe  so,  although 
agreement  is  of  later  date  than  on  the  first  proposition.  Let 
us  state  the  thesis  in  some  detail.  At  the  state  library  should  be 
centered  all  library  work  done  in  the  state’s  name.  In  addition 
to  the  duties  of  advice,  inspection,  extension,  supervision  and 
circulation  mentioned  above,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  state  library 
to  distribute  the  state’s  public  documents;  to  allot  and  dis¬ 
tribute  its  library  grants  and  subsidies;  to  give  library  instruc¬ 
tion;  to  maintain  traveling  libraries;  to  do  reference  and  bib¬ 
liographic  work  by  mail,  telegraph  and  telephone;  to  carry  on 
legislative  reference  work;  to  collect  and  preserve  the  manu¬ 
script  records  of  the  state  or  any  of  its  political  divisions — all 
these  and  other  functions  now  admittedly  appropriate,  nay, 
necessary  to  a  state  library  should  be  combined  in  and  carried 
out  by  one  agency,  the  state  library.  This  is  no  longer  an  ideal 
for  it  is  realized  in  several  states,  notably  in  New  York  and 
California,  and  the  trend  of  library  coordination  sets  strongly 
this  way.  That  it  is  not  realized  in  more  states  is  because  the 
functions  which  should  have  been  conserved  in  one  and  only  one 
state  library  office  are  too  often  dissipated  and  delegated  to  more 
than  one,  often  to  several  libraries,  boards  or  commissions. 
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•  There  &re  states  with  a  state  library  and  a  library  commission,* 
with  a  state  library  and  two  library  commissions;  with  a  state 
library,  a  library  commission  and  a  state  historical  society 
library.  There  are  states  with  a  state  library,  the  obvious  and 
logical  center  for  all  library  activities,  where  the  usual  duties 
which  should  be  performed  by  such  a  central  library  office  have 
been  divided  among  other  departments,  boards  and  offices,  not 
only  with  inevitable  wasteful  duplication,  but  worse  still,  with  no 
opportunities  to  perfect  that  one  close-knit  organization  which 
shall  seize  every  chance  for  effective  coordination,  and  for  the 
weaving  of  a  single  firm  library  fabric. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reasons  for  this  uneconomic 
multiplication  of  the  state's  library  agencies.  The  root  of  it  lies 
m  the  old,  original  idea  of  the  narrow  function  of  the  state  library 
and  beyond  this,  rather  a  logical  result  of  it,  the  political  control 
and  management  of  the  state  library. 

This  political  connection  put  place  hunters  in  our  state 
libraries,  men  who  in  many  cases  (though  not  in  all,  for  there 
were  eminent  and  honorable  exceptions)  were  looking  for  the 
least  books  for  the  fewest  people  with  the  least  work.  To  such 
men,  library  extension  was  abhorrent.  When  the  library  com¬ 
mission  movement  began  in  the  early  '90's  most  of  the  state 
libraries  and  their  custodians  were  either  indifferent,  or  actively 
opposed  to  undertaking  this  new  work  of  stirring  people  up  to 
want  something  they  never  had  heard  of,  and  they  did  not  want 
the  library  commission  attached  to  the  state  library  any  more 

than  the  pioneers  of  the  library  commission  work  wanted  it  there 
either. 

As  a  result  a  movement  took  place  to  create  other  and  new 
agencies  apart  from  the  state  libraries,  which  they  were  either 
unable  to  interest  or  feared  to  entrust  with  the  new  work,  and 
consequently  has  grown  up  this  multiplication  of  agencies  which 
we  now,  I  think,  deplore. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  safe  and  sound  proposition  that  before 
any  central  library  office  (and  it  should  preferably  be  called  the 
state  library)  can  do  the  utmost  to  coordinate  and  advance 
hbrary  interests  in  any  state,  it  must  have  the  field  to  itself. 

i?i  rc*  The  rec°gnition  of  library  work  as  an  expert  and 
highly  specialized  service.  This  recognition  is  neither  so  cordial 
nor  so  wide-spread  as  could  be  wished,  yet  there  has  been  a 
decided  movement  of  public  opinion  in  this  direction  and  a  very 
palpable  and  substantial  progress  can  be  cited  as  having  marked 
the  past  thirty  years.  These  comforting  statements  can  be 
supported  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  changes  that  have  marked 
the  administrative  status  and  legal  control  of  state  libraries. 

1  here  is  a  puzzling  variety  of  methods  for  governing  state  libraries. 

1  here  seems  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  such 
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an  institution,  but  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  to  do  with  it  and 
just  where  to  attach  it  to  the  governmental  machinery.  It  seems 
to  have  been  variously  regarded  as  an  annex  to  the  courts,  a 
separate  but  unclassified  institution,  and  an  educational  appurt¬ 
enance  with  a  stubbornly  persistent  tendency  to  regard  it,  under 
any  of  these  forms,  as  legitimate  political  spoil.  Yet  if  we  study 
carefully  such  changes  as  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  govern¬ 
ing  state  libraries  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  almost  always 
emphasized  its  specialized  service  and  have  tended  to  classify  it 
more  and  more  definitely  with  educational  agencies;  e.  g.  in 
1844  the  control  of  the  New  York  state  library  was  taken  from 
an  ex-officiis  board  of  political  officers  and  lodged  with  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  result 
was  that  while  there  were  five  librarians  in  the  first  twenty  six 
years  of  political  control,  there  have  been  only  six  during  the 
seventy  years  of  control  by  the  university.  In  Oregon  last  year 
the  government  of  the  state  library  was  taken  from  the  supreme 
court  and  placed  with  the  library  commission.  These  salutary 
changes  are  merely  typical  of  many  which  might  be  cited.  They 
result  in  a  worthier  and  more  dignified  public  estimate  of  the 
state  library  and  its  work,  an  undisturbed  and  increased  length 
of  service  for  the  librarians  with  an  accompanying  continuity  of 
administration  which  affects  favorably  the  work  of  the  library. 

This  recognition  of  library  work  as  an  expert  and  specialized 
service  is  most  noticeable  in  the  growing  tendency  in  state  and 
government  libraries  to  choose  librarians  for  librarians.  The  con¬ 
spicuous  example  was  the  calling  of  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam  from 
the  Boston  public  library  to  the  Library  of  congress,  the  first 
recognition  of  professional  experience  in  an  appointment  to  this 
position.  The  latest  appointments  of  state  librarians  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  other 
encouraging  cases  in  point.  Each  such  appointment,  when 
justified  by  its  fruits,  fixes  a  sound  precedent  and  establishes  a 
wholesome  and  effective  principle  whose  effect  on  future  appoint¬ 
ments  is  cumulative  though,  alas,  not  always  controlling.  Despite 
the  marked  and  substantial  advance  in  this  very  important  matter, 
in  too  many  states,  while  men  (and  sometimes  women)  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  standing  are  frequently  appointed,  the  controlling  con¬ 
siderations  are  social,  political  or  personal,  instead  of  professional. 
That  earnest,  active  and  personally  admirable  men  are  often  thus 
appointed  neither  mitigates  the  reproach  nor  makes  impropriety 
proper. 

There  have  recently  been  in  Ohio  and  later  in* New  Jersey, 
two  flagrantly  political  appointments.  This  statement  carries  no 
reflection  upon  the  personal  character  or  qualities  of  the  men 
appointed.  They  may  be  men  better  than  any  of  us.  Let  us 
hope  they  are.  I  have  met  neither  of  them  but  all  of  us  will  be 
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glad  to  meet  both  of  them  and  to  give  them  hearty  welcome  to 
this  company.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  them  but  with  the  way 
they  were  appointed.  In  each  case,  the  men  turned  out  were 
originally  appointed  in  the  same  objectionable  way  and  were 
without  professional  fitness  or  achievement,  but  against  neither 
were  any  charges  made  or  any  fault  found  and  each  had  behind 
him  fifteen  years  of  honest  and  useful  service,  marked  by  notable 
library  growth  and  achievement.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
turning  out  such  men.  Even  if  their  successors  had  been  men  of 
preeminent  professional  standing,  it  would  have  been  only  a 
good  excuse,  not  a  good  reason.  The  same  strictures  hold  against 
the  beauty”  contests  which  have  marked  the  choice  of  state 
librarians  in  some  of  the  southern  states.  To  all  such  wrong 
criteria  and  ideals  we  are  opposed,  not  because  we  are  now  “in” 
and  want  to  stay  in,  Heaven  forbid,  but  because  we  know  (none 
better)  that  the  library  development  and  shepherding  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth  is  work  which  has  latterly  assumed  a  definiteness  and 
scope  heretofore  unknown,  which  mark  it  as  highly  specialized 
endeavor  requiring  for  its  proper  conduct  a  large  measure  of 
sympathy  with  educational  work  and  pertinent  experience 
This  is  one  of  the  surest  things  we  have  learned  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  this  association. 

The  director  of  a  state  library  should  be  chosen  with  the 
same  care  and  from  many  of  the  same  motives  that  govern  the 
choice  of  the  president  of  the  state  university,  or  any  college. 
Political,  personal  or  denominational  considerations  have  no  part 
***  1S  any  sound  reason  why  search  for  the  best  person 
should  not  be  carried  to  any  distance,  although  New  York  is 
probably  the  only  state  that  has  ever  appointed  a  non-resident 
as  state  librarian  purely  on  the  very  proper  grounds  of  high  person¬ 
al  character  and  distinguished  professional  achievement.  I  refer 

of  course,  to  the  present  president  of  the  American  library  asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  is  hard  to  devise  a  method  of  appointment  which  shall 
surely  recognize  fitness,  pertinent  education  and  experience  more 
than  personal  and  political  considerations.  The  best  results  in 
the  past  seem  to  have  come  from  lodging  the  power  of  appoint- 
a  special  library  board  most  of  whose  members  serve 
ex-omcns  and  are  connected  with  the  educational  institutions  or 
work  of  the  state  or  with  that  board  or  body  which  has  admin¬ 
istrative  direction  of  the  state’s  educational  activities.  Too 
much  importance,  however,  must  not  be  attached  to  the  precise 
way  m  which  state  libraries  are  governed  or  their  librarians 
appointed.  When  the  nature  of  their  work  comes  to  be  more 
explicitly  recognized,  as  public  opinion  is  quicker  and  more 
insistent  to  acknowledge  it  as  expert  service,  as  organized  pro¬ 
fessional  sentiment  becomes  more  active  and  influential,  it  will 
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matter  less  and  less  just  what  is  the  actual  method  or  machinery 
of  appointment. 

I  have  thus  laid  down  the  three  points  that  seemed  to  me 
important,  and  I  will  recapitulate  them  very  briefly  indeed. 
First,  a  state- wide  service;  second,  a  single  agency  to  conduct 
the  library  activities  of  the  state;  and,  third,  the  cordial  and 

complete  recognition - complete  we  may  hope  ultimately - 

of  library  work  as  an  expert  and  a  highly  specialized  service.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  state  libraries  founded  upon  these  cornerstones 
of  principle  or  practice  can  never  go  very  far  wrong/' 
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Summary 


.  Jt  ls  evident  that  library  problems  are  pressing  for  solution 
in  a  number  of  states.  The  general  tendency  to  combine  related 
governmental  activities  is  unmistakable  and  is  gathering  strength. 
Unfortunately,  those  in  control  of  independent  activities  are  too 
often  disinclined  to  surrender  that  independence,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  There  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  states  where  the  officials  of  independent  library  activities  have 
defeated  all  efforts  to  effect  a  centralization. 

The  removal  of  state  library  activities  from  partisan  manage¬ 
ment  is  another  apparent  tendency.  With  this  is  coupled  a  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  great  possibilities  of  service  to  the  people 
of  a  commonwealth  by  the  various  forms  of  library  efforts. 

.  Since  the  probable  cost  of  a  centralized  system  must  be  taken 
into  the  consideration,  a  tentative  estimate  for  an  annual  budget 
for  a  state  library  of  50,000  to  150,000  volumes,  operating  under 
centralized  executive  authority,  all  the  activities  under  con¬ 
sideration,  is  here  given.  It  has  been  examined  by  J.  I.  Wyer 

New  York  state  library,  and  formerly  librarian 
or  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  commends  it,  except  that 
;Pe  the  librarian  should,  in  his  judgment,  be  not  less 

than  $o,000,  in  order  to  enable  the  state  to  command  a  trained 
and  experienced  executive. 

Annual 

expense 


Librarian . 

Law  department . . .  Chief . 

_  Assistant . 

Keference  department . Chief . 

A  QCl  of  fjyjf 

Library  extension  department .  Chief.'.'. ! ! 

Assistant 

Legislative  reference  department . Chief. .  . . 

~  .  .  Assistant . 

Cataloged  . . Chief . 

General  assistants,  stenographers,  etc.  4,  $800  each 


$2,500 

1,500 

1,200 

1,500 

1,000 

1,500 

1,200 

1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

3,200 


14  salaries . 

Books 

Law  and  legislative  reference 

Miscellaneous . 

Traveling  libraries . 


$17,500 

$3,000 

3,000 

1,500 


Total . . 

Maintenance 

Stationery,  stamps,  etc 

Printing . 

Travel .  . . 

Furniture,  etc . 

Additional  assistance .  . 


$1,000 

1,500 

750 

700 

1,200 


$9,500 


$5,150 


Total . 

Grand  total 


$32,150 
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A  state  library,  such  as  the  California  state  library,  can  accom¬ 
plish  more  with  a  staff  of  a  given  size  than  four  separate  depart¬ 
ments  or  officers  could  accomplish  with  the  same  number  of 
people — provided  a  capable  executive  directs  the  library. 

Statistics  of  State  Library  Activities 

The  following  statistics  have  been  collected  with  some  degree 
of  diligence  and  a  greater  degree  of  difficulty  from  various  sources. 
The  several  libraries  and  institutions  were  asked  for  the  desired 
information,  and  most  of  them  responded.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  information  down  to  date  (December,  1914). 
Certain  libraries  failed  to  respond,  making  recourse  to  state  blue 
books  or  other  sources  necessary. 

The  most  difficult  problem  has  been  to  get  recent  information 
concerning  state  historical  societies.  A  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  American  historical  association  made  in  1905  furnished  the 
foundation  of  the  statistics  of  these  institutions,  and  for  some  of 
them  no  later  information  is  at  hand. 

The  purpose  of  the  statistics  is  to  show  through  what  agencies 
each  state  carries  on  the  specified  activities  as  shown  by  the  nature 
of  the  work,  size  of  the  collections,  annual  additions  and  degree 
of  organization  into  workable  libraries,  the  number  and  salary 
of  the  staffs  of  workers,  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  each 
activity,  and  total  spent  by  each  state  on  the  combined  activities. 

In  considering  the  total  expenditures  of  the  various  states, 
it  is  well  to  be  mindful  that  in  some  states  supplies  and  printing 
are  furnished  in  addition  to  the  appropriation.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  in  some  of  these  returns,  the  “  total  annual  appropria¬ 
tions’ ’  presumably  do  not  include  the  salaries. 

In  spite  of  painstaking  and  persistent  effort,  these  statistics 
should  be  regarded  as  useful  chiefly  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
rather  than  as  giving  absolute  information.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  data  was  collected.  Corrections  have  been 
made,  where  possible,  to  include  some  changes  made  by  the 
legislatures  of  1915.  The  compiler  will  welcome  from  any  source 
information  that  will  enable  her  to  correct  errors  and  keep  these 
statistics  in  a  process  of  constant  revision. 

Summary  of  State  Library  Statistics 

fStates  having  all  library  activities  under  centralized  management.— 6. 

{  Arizona  New  York  Wyoming 
\  Florida 

[  Louisiana  Utah 

States  conducting  library  activities  through  two  agencies. — 19. 

California . /  State  library 

\  Legislative  counsel  bureau 

fOf  these,  only  New  York  is  carrying  on  a  full  line  of  state  library  activities. 
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Georgia . f  State  library 

\  Library  commission 

Maine . j  State  library 

1  Library  commission 

Massachusetts . i  State  library 

j  Liorary  commission 

Montana . /  historical  and  Miscellaneous  library 

\  State  law  library 

Nevada . J  State  library 

\  Historical  society 

New  Hampshire . j  State  library 

l  historical  society 

New  Mexico . /  State  library 

1  historical  society 

North  Dakota . /  State  library 

Library  commission 

Oklahoma . j  State  library 

1  Supreme  court  library 

Pennsylvania . j  State  library 

s  Library  commission 

Texas . j  State  library 

l  Supreme  court  library 

Vermont . j  State  library 

i  Liorary  commission 

West  Virginia . j  State  department  of  archives 

t  State  law  library 


States  conducting  library  activities  through  three  agencies _ 15. 

[  State  library 

Alabama . i  Department  of  archives  and  history 

l  historical  society 
|  State  library 

Connecticut . <  Library  commission 

1  historical  society* 

[  State  library 

Delaware . ■{  Library  commission 

l  historical  society* 

)  State  library 

Idaho . ■{  Supreme  court  library 

[  Library  commission 
f  State  library 

Iowa . <  Library  commission 

historical  society 
f  State  library 

Kansas . Historical  society 

[  Traveling  library  commission 
State  library 

Kentucky . Library  commission 

i  historical  society* 

!  State  library 

Maryland . <  Library  commission 

(  Historical  society* 

|  State  library 

Michigan . <j  Library  commission 

(  Pioneer  and  Historical  commission 
■  State  library 

Minnesota . . \  Historical  society 

Library  commission 
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Mississippi . 
Missouri .  . . 


New  Jersey. . 

Oregon . 

Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 


South  Dakota 


Tennessee . 


Virginia . 


Wisconsin 


States  conducting  library 


Indiana. 


Nebraska 


North  Carolina 


Ohio 


Washington . 

States  having  five  library 

Arkansas . 


State  library 
Historical  society* 

Department  of  archives 
State  library 
Historical  society 
Library  commission 
f  State  library 
-j  Library  commission 
I  Historical  society* 

'  State  library 
Law  library 
.  Historical  society 
(  State  library 
-j  Law  library 
(  Historical  society* 

State  library 
Supreme  court  library 
History  commission 
State  library 
Supreme  court  library 
Free  library  commission 
State  library 

Library  commission  (Board  of  education) 
Department  of  archives 
State  library 
Law  library 

Legislative  reference  bureau 
|  State  library 

. \  Historical  society 

(  Library  commission 

activities  through  four  agencies — 5. 

(  State  library 

{Law  library 
Library  commission 
Legislative  reference  bureau 
State  library 
I  Library  commission 

.  1  Historical  society 

[  Legislative  reference  bureau 
i  State  library 
Supreme  court  library 
Library  commission 
History  commission 
,  State  library 
i  Law  library 

)  Archaeological  and  historical  society 
[  Legislative  reference  bureau 
j  State  library 
Law  library 
Traveling  library 
Historical  society 
agencies — 2. 

'  State  library 
Supreme  court  library 
History  commission 

T  » i  •  • 


Library  commission 
( Historical  society* 
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Colorado 
State  having  six 


Illinois. . . 


State  library 
Supreme  court  library 

. •  Library  commission 

Traveling  library  commission 
{ Historical  society 
library  agencies — 1. 

"  State  library 
Supreme  court  library 
State  historical  library 

. '  Legislative  reference  bureau 

Museum  library 
,  Library  extension  department 


^Receives  only  a  small  appropriation  for  publication  or  other  specific  purpose. 


General  Reference  Libraries  and  Historical  Libraries 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  there  are 
iourteen  states  that  equip  and  maintain  state  historical  libraries 
as  separate  institutions,  i.  e.,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The  last 
mentioned  six  are  or  are  to  be  located  on  their  respective  state 
university  campuses.  The  historical  libraries  of  Colorado 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  are  in 
their  respective  capitals,  or  in  adjacent  buildings.  The  state 
historical  libraries  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  located  at 
Portland  and  Tacoma,  respectively  Tennessee  maintains  a 
department  of  archives.  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  West  Virginia 
maintain  departments  of  archives  and  history,  which  have 
gradually  taken  on  the  functions  of  state  libraries,  while  the 
bouth  Dakota  department  of  history  has  become  the  state  library 
and  combines  therewith  the  legislative  reference  department  and 

frfrW  7“ST?'  T¥  North  Carolina  history  commission  has 
added  legislative  reference  work  and  other  functions  of  a  state 

library.  Iowa  has  a  historical  department  of  the  state  library  in 
addition  to  the  historical  society  in  the  state  university  at  Iowa 

A  number  of  state  historical  societies  receive  small  appro¬ 
priations  for  publications  or  some  specific  purpose;  i.  e.,  Alabama 
Arkansas  (History  commission  and  Historical  society),  Connecticut’ 
Delaware,  Massachusetts  (Bostonian  society  for  upkeep  of  old 
state  house),  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (Federation  of  historical  societies)  South  Carolina  (His¬ 
torical  commission).  In  some  cases  these  appropriations  were 
only  for  a  specified  item  of  research  and  publication. 
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GENERAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARIES 


The  state  general  reference  libraries  are  almost  invariably 
located  .in  their  respective  capitols.  New  York,  Iowa  and  Con¬ 
necticut  state  libraries  are  in  special  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
capitols.  The  Wisconsin  historical  society  library,  located  on  the 
university  campus,  is  also  the  state  reference  library.  The 
Oregon  state  library  is  in  a  new  building  which  also  houses  the 
supreme  court  and  the  law  library. 


States  maintaining  separate  law  libraries. 


Alabama 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

Montana 

South  Dakota 

Colorado 

North  Carolina 

Texas 

Florida 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

Idaho 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Illinois 

Oregon 

Washington 

Indiana 

Rhode  Island 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

libraries  doing  legislative  reference  work. 

Alabama  (Dept,  of  archives)Montana 

Oregon 

California 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Rhone  Island 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

West  Virginia 

Kansas 

Vermont 

(Dept,  of  archi 

Library  commissions  doing  legislative  reference  work. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

State  libraries  doing  state  historical  work. 

Alabama 

Maine 

Oregon 

California 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Mississippi 

South  Dakota 

Indiana 

Montana 

Texas 

Iowa 

New  York 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

States  having  separate  library  commissions  for  library 

extension  work^ 

Arkansas 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Kansas 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Delaware 

Maine 

North  Dakota 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Idaho 

Massachusetts 

South  Dakota 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Vermont 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

*The  state  libraries  of  Missouri,  Nebraska,  ani  Oklahoma  are  practically  limited  to  law. 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914.1 


State 


Alabama . 


Arizona .... 
Arkansas.  . 


California3 


Colorado, 


Connecticut . 


Name  of  library 


State  and  supreme  court 

library . 

State  department  of  arch¬ 
ives  and  history . 

historical  society . 

State  library . 

State  library . 

Supreme  court  library . 

Historical  commission . 

2Library  commission ...... 

historical  society 

State  library . . 


Legislative  counsel  bureau . . 


State  library . 

Library  commission. 


Travelling  library  commis¬ 
sion  . . . 

Supreme  court  library . 


State  historical  and  natural 
history  society . 


State  library. 


Public  library  committee . 
i4  Historical  society . 


Nature  of  activities 


Law 


Miscellaneous .... 
Library  extension . 

History . 

Museum . 

k  Gallery . 


f  Law  and  miscellaneous. 


\  Legislative  reference 


s:} 


Miscellaneous . 
Law . 


History . 

Library  extension . 


Law . 

Miscellaneous . 

History . . 

Library  extension . 

Legislative  reference .  . . 

Books  for  blind . 

Research  and  bill  draft¬ 
ing  . 


Miscellaneous. .  . . 
Library  extension 


Library  extension . 
Law . 


History 


r  Law . . 

History . 

Miscellaneous . 

Archaeology  and  gen¬ 
ealogy . 

Legislative  reference .  . . 

Library  extension . 

History . 


Number 
books  an 
pamphlei 


25, OC 
p.  50, OC 


100, OC 
30, OC 


189,11 


42, OC 

p.  20, 0( 


14, 0C 
24,00 


125,01 


30,00 


1  Since  these  statistics  were  compiled,  many  legislatures  have  met  and  made  new  appropriations. 

*  Honorary  commission  appointed  on  his  own  initiative  by  the  governor  in  1913. 

®The  legislative  counsel  bureau  uses  the  legislative  reference  collections  of  the  California  state  librai 
•Receives  only  a  small  appropriation  for  publications  or  other  specific  purpose. 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914. — Continued. 


Additions 
last  year 


Classified 

and 

cataloged 


Number  and  Salaries  Total  annual ,  pictures" of  state 
of  stall  appropriation  for  all  library 

activities 


■ 

|B°th . Librarian . $2,000 

Assistant .  1,000 

Director .  3,000  11,700 

4  Assistants .  4,510 


Both. 


12,178 


Librarian .  2,600  5,200. 

Assistant .  600 


Librarian .  1,200  3,000 

Librarian .  1,500  3,600. 

Assistant .  600, 

^  2,500.. 

No  funds 


Librarian .  3,600 

46  Assistants . 46,073 


98,600, 


5,784 
.  13,794 


Cataloged 


Both 


Librarian .  1,000 

No  funds 

Librarian  no  sal . 

Clerk .  540 

Librarian .  1,500 


10,000.  .  .  . 

1,500.  .  .  . 

2,000.  .  .  . 

6,000  to .  . 
10,000  fees 

5,700 . 

Librarian .  3,000  50,000.  .  ..  } 

18  Assistants  .... 


3  Assistants .  2,700  12,250 _ 


1,000 


::: 


5,200 


9,100 


108,600 


15.200 
to 

19.200 


63,250 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914. — Continued. 


State 


Delaware 

Florida .  . 
Georgia . . 

Idaho. . . 

Illinois . . 


Indiana. 


Name  of  library 


State  library . 


Library  commission . . . 
historical  society 
Supreme  court  library. 
State  library . 


Library  commission . 


State  library. 


Supreme  court  library. 
Lewiston . 


Library  commission 

State  library . 

Supreme  court  library. 
State  historical  society 
Museum  library . 


Nature  of  activities 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

Medicine . 

History . 

Traveling  libraries . 


Law 


f  Miscellaneous . 

J  Law . 

)  History . 

(  Legislative  reference . 
Library  extension .... 


Miscellaneous . 
Law 
History 
Law . 


Library  extension  commis¬ 
sion  . . . 


Legislative  reference  bureau 


State  library . 


Law  library . 

Public  library  commission . 


Bur.  legislative  and  admin¬ 
istrative  information . 


Library  extension . 
Miscellaneous . .  . s 

Law . 

History . 

Science . 


Number; 
books  a: 
pamphl 


75,  Cl 
p.  5,0( 


4,7( 


65, 0< 
Adviso 


13,1 


Library  extension . . . . 

Legislative  reference,  budget 


Miscellaneous 
History  and . . 
k  archaeology . . . 
Law . 


Library  extension . 


Legislative  reference 


5,! 

V 


15,< 


58,: 

58, 

25, 


37; 

6, 


8, 


1  Receives  only  a  small  appropriation  for  publication  or  other  specific  purpose. 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914— Continued. 


1 13,222 
'  1,400 
900 


1,000 
I  951 


Secretary .  1,200  4,420 

2  Assistants .  1,640 

Secretary .  3,000  12,500 

9  Assistants 


Librarian .  2,500  21,200 

Assistants .  9,960> 


Librarian .  1,800,  7,500. 

Assistant .  1,200 

Secretary .  1,600 

7  Assistants .  3,780 


Both . Director .  3,600 

I _ 1 7  Assistants. .  5,300 


12,500 


Additions 
last  year 

Classified 

and 

cataloged 

Number  and  Salaries 
of  staff 

Total  annua 
appropriatio 

Total  annual  ex- 
l  penditures  of  state 
n  for  all  library 

activities 

Both . 

Librarian 

1,200 

300 

480 

1  2,000.  .  .  . 

I 

1,000 

Assistant 

1,125 

Librarian 

2,200.  .  .  . 

/ 

4,200 

4  Assistants 

. 

Librarian 

1,800 

2,200 

7,000.  .  .  .  ) 

1,500 

Both . 

2  Assistants 

1 

funds . 

1 

l 

i 

9,880 

629 

Both . 

Librarian .  . 

1,200 

480 

j 

2,880 _ ’ 

Assistant ... 

V  ■ 

400 

Librarian 

900 

1,800 

8,680 

100 

600 

Librarian 

1,200 

720 

1,300 

5,100 

2,400 

1,200 

2,000 

2,200 

3,000 

1,200 

4,000 _ , 

10,200 _ ' 

3,200 

2,327 

Cataloged . 

Assistant . 

Librarian .... 

5  Assistants 

5,000 

1,200 

65 

Both . 

. 5 

< 

Both . 

M 

Librarian . 

Assistant . 

librarian .  . 

2  Assistants .  . . 
Lurator .  . 

Assistant . 

8,600.  .  .  . 

25,100.  .  .  . 

8,300.  ...  f 

69,120 

13,500 


54,700 

29,740  of  this  is  for 
salaries  of  4  librar¬ 
ians  and  26  assist¬ 
ants. 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914. — Continued. 


State 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Massachusetts . 


Name  of  library 


State  library 


Library  commission 
Historical  society . . . 


State  library. 


Nature  of  activities 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

|  Legislative  reference . . 

[  History . 

Library  extension . 


History 


State  historical 
society . 


Traveling  library  commis¬ 
sion  . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Maine. .  . 

Maryland 


State  library . 

Library  commission 


1  Historical  society . 
State  library 


State  library . 

Library  commission. 
State  library . 


Library  commission. 
1  Historical  society . . 
State  library . 


Library  commission. 


f  Miscellaneous . 

|  Law . 

[  Legislative  reference 


'  State  history. 
Museum.  .  .  . 
Archives . 


Traveling  libraries , 


Law . 

Miscellaneous .... 
Library  extension 


History 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

History . 

Library  extension 
Traveling  libraries.  . 


{ 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

History . 

Library  extension 
Traveling  libraries.  . 
History . 


Numb* 

books 

pampl 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . . 

Legislative  reference 

History . 

Library  extension . . . 


41 

IOC 

p. 

12 

4C 

p. 

36 

n. 

41 

4C 

15C 

134 


10( 
p.  2( 


8( 


175 
p.  15( 


*  Receives  only  a  small  appropriation  for  publication  or  other  specific  purpose. 
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Comparison-  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914— Continued. 


.dditions 
ast  year 

Classified 

and 

cataloged 

Number  and  Salaries 
of  staff 

L  X  iUkJ, 

Total  annua 
appropriatio 

-^untmuea. 

Total  annual  ex- 
il  penaitures  of  state 
n  for  all  library 

activities 

5,200 

Both ..... 

Librarian.  .  . 

11  Assistants . 

.  .  2,40( 
.  .  14,900 

)  35,954.  .  .  . 

) 

Secretary.  . 

4  Assistants 
Superintendent 

4  Assistants .... 

.  1,60C 
.  3,40C 

>10,000.  .  .  . 

73,834 

Classified . 

.  3,000 

20,000.  .  . 

4,200 
.  800 

Both ...... 

Librarian . 

2  Assistants 

5  Assistants 
Secretary . 

6  Assistants . 

.  2,000 
.  3,000 

.  2,000 
.  5,100 

13,500.  .  .  . 

2,034 

29,500 

.  14,028 
.  1,555 

Both. . 

10,000.  .  .  . 

2,500 

Classified . . 

Librarian.  . 
Assistants 

Librarian .  . 

.  1,200 
900 

.  1,800 
.  1,500 
.  1,500 
1,642 

6,000. 

700.  .  .  . 

1,420 

^  21oblblalH;S 

Secretary . 

2  Assistants 

and  fees 
6,000 _ 

10,000 

2,600 

3,400 

Both . . 

Librarian.  .  . 
Assistant.  . 

5  Assistants 

.  1,500 
.  1,200 

22,000 _ ' 

► 

o  caa 

24,500 

3,000 

Both ..... 

Librarian.  . 

1,500 

2,400 

2,500.  .  .  .  J 

...... 

1  CAA 

1 

O  AAA 

4,492  1 

5,515 

3oth ......] 

.  1 

librarian  and .  .  . . 
12  Assistants 

15,510  3 

2,000 

•5,510.  ,  .  . 

54,460 

► 

J 

J 

-'Al  vvvUl . 

^.gent . 

Assistant . 

2,000 

1,600 

7801 

8,950.  ...  I 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914. — Continued. 


State 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri . 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Name  of  library 


State  library . 


Board  of  library  commis¬ 
sioners  . . 


State  pioneer  and  historical 
commission . 


State  library . 

Historical  society .  .  . 
Library  commission 


State  library 


Nature  of  activities 


Library  extension 


History 


Law 


Department  archives  and 

history . . 

historical  society 


State  library . ' .  Law 

Library  commission . 


Historical  society 


Historical  and  miscellaneous 
library . 


Law  library. 


State  library. 


Historical  society . 

Library  Commission . 

Legislative  reference  bureau 


Miscellaneous . 

Museum . 

History. . 

Legislative  reference 
Law . 


Number 
books  ar 
pamphle  i 


Law . 

<  Miscellaneous .  . 

|  Traveling  libraries .  | 

[  Legislative  reference .  .  .  J 


250, 0( 


/  Law . . 

1  Legislative  reference .  . 

f  History . 

\  Museum . 

Library  extension . 

Traveling  libraries .... 


77, 7( 


114,47 
25, 0< 


Library  extension . 

-  Traveling  libraries . 

Legislative  reference ... 

J  Museum . 

\  History . 


/  Law . 

X  Miscellaneous . 

f  History . 

t  Museum . 

Library  extension . 

Traveling  libraries .... 
v  Institution  libraries  .  .  . 
Research,  publication; 
legislative  and  munici¬ 
pal  reference . 


J 


90, 0( 


60, 0( ! 
10,91 


13,0(1 
p.  35, 0( 
n.  7,0( 


20,31 


27, 0( 


38, 0( 


6,21 


1  Receives  onlyja  small  appropriation  for  publication  or  other  specific  purpose. 
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Additions 
last  year 


10,000 


2,239 

5,497 

3,600 


3,000 
I  13,000 


3,263 


!  1,000 


Classified 

and 

cataloged 


Both 


Number  and  Salaries 
of  staff 


Cataloged 
Both _ ' 


Both 


Partially. 


Librarian .  1,800 

Assistant .  1,800 

18  others . 800-1,000 


Organizer... .  1,000 

Secretary .  300 

Secretary .  1,800 

2  Assistants .  2,000 

Librarian .  3,000 

3  Assistants .  3,900 

Secretary .  2,000 

10  Assistants .  9,260 

Secretary .  1,800 

6  Assistants .  4,720 

Librarian .  1,500 

Assistant .  600 


Total  annual 
appropriation 


Both, 


Cataloged . 
Partially  .  . 
Partially. . . 
Cataloged . 


Librarian .  1,500 

Assistant .  1,500 

Secretary .  1,440 

4  Assistants .  1,920 

Secretary .  1,750 

Assistant .  1,200 

3  Assistants 


Librarian .  1,200 

2  Assistants .  2,400 

Librarian .  2,400 


29,000 

5,500 

5,000 . 

13,850. 

20,000. 

13.500. 

5,400. 

5,600. 

7,050. 

7,100. 

5,800. 

7.500. 


Librarian .  1,500 

3  Assistants .  3,100 

Secretary .  1,500 

5  Assistants .  5,020 

Secretary .  1,500|  8,400 

2  Assistants .  1,800 


6,500. 

9,600 

10,220. 


Classified . . 


Director  (also  lec¬ 
turer  in  State  Uni 

versity) .  2,600 

2  Assistants .  2,700  8,250 


•  > 


Total  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  of  state 
for  all  library 
activities 


39,500 


47,350 


11,000 


19,950 


14,000 


36,470 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914.— Continued. 


State 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 


New  York 


Name  of  library 


State  library . 

Historical  society  (Reno) .  . 
State  library . 


historical  society. 


State  library. 


Library  commission, 
historical  society . . 

State  library . 

historical  society . . 
2State  library . 


North  Carolina 


North  Dakota. 


State  library . 


Supreme  court  library . 
Library  commission . . . 


historical  commission . 


State  library. . . . . 

Library  commission . 


Historical  society. 


Nature  of  activities 


/  Miscellaneous. 

\  Law . 

History . 


} 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . . 

Medical . 

Library  extension . . . 
Legislative  reference 
History . 


i 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

Legislative  reference 
Library  extension . . . 
Traveling  libraries . . 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

History . 

Medicine . 

Legislative  reference 
Library  extension . . . 
Books  for  blind . 


{ 


} 


{ 


Miscellaneous . 

History . 

Law . 

Library  extension . 

Historical . ) 

Legislative  reference .  . .  / 


Law . 

Library  extension . 

Traveling  libraries .  .  . 
Legislative  reference . . 
Educational  reference . 


Numbc 


books  a 
pamphl 


75 
p.  14 
2 


150 
p.  30 


30 


87 

18 


335 


45 


19 

1 


20 

'is 


1  Receives  only  a  small  appropriation  for  publication  or  other  specific  purpose. 

*  The  Law  librarian  compiles  the  session  laws. 

3  The  Legislative  reference  department  compiles  the  amendments  to  the  .Revised  Statutes 
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rdditions 
!ast  year 

Classified 

and 

cataloged 

Number  and  Salaries 
of  staff 

T  otal  annual 
appropriation 

i . 

Both . 

Librarian  .  2  00C 

>32,908.  ...  ) 

2.500.  .  .  .  J 
18,000.  .  .  .  ; 

.  ! 

8,000.  .  .  .  j 

11,200.  .  .  . 

21,400.  .  .  . 

3.500.  ...  1 

2,400.  .  .  . 

3,700.  .  .  .  J 

176,560.. .  . 

i 

■ . 

Assistants.  1  80f 

100 

1  3,500 
.  2,500 

1,500 

4,036 

- 

Librarian  2  500 

Both . 

4  Assistants .  2,700 

Superintendent.  .  .  1,800 
2  Assistants .  1,480 

Librarian .  3,000 

5  Assistants 

Both . 

3,000 

Both . 

Librarian  900 

85,766 

Director .  5,000 

106  Assistants.  .  .  102,060 

Librarian..  1.500 

3,400 

3,000 

ana  supplies 
5,000 

5,000.  .  .  . 
8,000.  .  .  . 

...  i 

4,660.  .  .  .  J 

|  1,462 

1  •  •  .  •  .  4  .  . 

Both . 

2  Assistants  1  400 

I  377 
,  1,300 

1 . 

. 

Librarian . .  2  000 

Secretary  1  3001 

A.ssistants  500 

1... . 

1 . 

.  ] 

Librarian  1  900 

Both . ] 

Librarian  1  800 

1 . 

1  Assistants  3  fiOO 

Librarian  1  800 

l  Assistants .  1,1251 

Total  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  of  state 
for  all  library 
activities 

35,408 

26,000 

36,100 

6,100 

176,560 


17,660 
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State 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina 


Name  of  library 


State  library . 


Archaeological  and  historical 
society. . 


Supreme  court  library. 


Legislative  reference  depart¬ 
ment  . 


State  library . 

historical  society 


Pennsylvania . . . 


Supreme  court  library. 
State  library . 


Historical  society  (Portland) 
State  library. .  .  .' . 


Library  commission 


Nature  of  activities 


Miscellaneous . 

History . 

Library  extension .  > 

Traveling  libraries . 

History  and  archaeology 


Law 


Legislative  reference 


Law 


Law 


Miscellaneous . 

Library  extension . . . 
Legislative  reference 
Traveling  libraries . . 

School  libraries . 

History . 


Historical  commission . 

federation  of  historical  so¬ 
cieties 


State  library . 

Law  library . 

Historical  society . 

Supreme  court  library. 


f  Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

History . 

Legislative  reference 

Museum . 

]  Library  extension . . . 
\  Traveling  libraries . . 
State  history . 


Number 

books 

pamphi 


146, 


7,« 


35,' 

4,: 


35, 


27, 

70, 


/  Documents . \ 

\  Legislative  reference .  .  .  / 
Law: . 


State  library . 

history  commission. 


History . 

Law . !  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous 


366,) 
p.  30,) 
40,) 


30 

30, 


'Receives  only  a  small  appropriation  for  publication  or  other  specific  purpose. 
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Additions 
last  year 

Classified 

and 

catalogec 

l 

Number  and  Salaries 
of  staff 

Total  annual 
appropriation 

11,574 

Both ...  . 

.  Librarian . . .  3,00 

21  A  Q.QlQf'Q  yvfo 

0  22,220 ....  1 

11,250 

800 

Both . 

•  **  iAooiotdnto 

!  • 

Curator. ...  4  5Q( 

Secretary.  .  100( 

3  Assistants .  .  2  42f 

Librarian 

)  20, 000 . 

) 

111,000 _ 

Both 

3  Assistants .  3,000 

Director 

Assistant  director .  1,500 

3  Assistants.  .  .  .  2*280 

Librarian ...  1  500 

2  Assistants .  2,000 

Librarian  .  .  1  qoo 

Assistant...  340 

Secretary .  3,000 

0  Assistants 

3,417 

1,800 

i 

Both . 

10,000. .  .  .  J 

11,586 

6,000ap. . . 
4,150  fees 

17,700.  .  ..  . 

i 

- 

> 

Both 

Librarian. .  4,500 

9,000 .  ...  J 

*  1 

35,675 .... 

H.oolatalU/S 

■1 

Secretary. .  j 

> 

.6,000 _ 

1  Assistants .  1 

Curator  1  nnri  r 

1,425  I 
3,000 

( 

i 

Both...  I 

.  5 

.  1,200  2 

-"lerk . .  1,000 

-librarian .  .  1  goo 

Assistants .  4,290 

librarian .  .  1  6Q0 

Assistants .  1*680 

Vj000 .  .  . 

7  • 

7,420 .  ...  ) 

1,028 

.  I 

5,500... 

2 

librarian .  l,200i  3,275  j 

ibrarian .  1,000  2,276 

*  .  1  1  *  *  •  *  y 

Total  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  of  state 
for  all  library 
activities 


63,220 


11,586 


36,800 


121,675 


14,920 


5,551 
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CoMPARrsoN  op  State  Library  Activities,  1914. —Continued. 


State 


South  Dakota 


Tennessee , 


Texas 


Utah. . . . 
Vermont. 


Virginia 


Washington. 


West  Virginia 


Name  of  library 


State  library. 


Supreme  court  library  . . . . 
Free  library  commission. 


State  library . 

1  State  board  of  education 


Nature  of  activities 


Miscellaneous . 

!  History .  .  .  . . 

I  Legislative  reference .  .  . 

[  Museum . 

Law . . 

Library  extension . 


Department  of  archives .  . 
State  library . 


Supreme  court  library. 

State  library . .  . .  . 

State  library . 


/  Miscellaneous . 

\  Law . 

/  Library  extension . 
\  Traveling  libraries . 


f  Miscellaneous . 

I  History . 

I  Legislative  reference 
Library  extension . . . 
Law . 


Law 


Library  commission . 
State  library . 


Law  library . 

Legislative  reference  bureau 


Miscellaneous . 

History . 

Library  extension . 
Traveling  libraries . 
Law . 


Legislative  reference 


State  library . . 

Law  library . 

Traveling  library . 

Historical  society  (Tacoma) 


Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

Traveling  libraries . 
History . . 


Department  of  archives  and 
history . 


Law  library . 


Miscellaneous . 

History . 

_  Legislative  reference 
Law . . 


Number 
books  a 
pamphl 


(  Miscellaneous . 

Law . 

Legislative  reference .  .  . 
Library  extension . 


1 


43,6 


11,2 

6,C 


35, ( 


20, C 
15, ( 
96, C 


98,! 


20, C 


24, £ 
32,0 
10,5 
1,5 


60,0 

18,5 


®In  1913,  the  functions  of  the  library  commission  were  transferred  to  the  state  library  and  the  st 
board  of  education. 
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1  Additions 
1  last  year 


Classified 

and 

cataloged 


3,131 


Number  and  Salaries 
of  staff 


Total  annual 
appropriation 


Both . 


513 


Librarian .  1,800 

4  Assistants . 3,590 

Librarian .  1,200 

Librarian .  1,200 


6,590.  ...} 


1,600.  .  . 
3,000.  .  . 


1,000 


300 


Both 


Both 


Both 


4,865 


Both . 


Secretary .  1,200 

Librarian .  1,500 

2  Assistants .  2,400 

Assistant  librarian  1,000 

Court  employees . 

Librarian .  1,500 

4  Assistants .  3, *720 


426 


Class .  . 


473 

2,654 

3,012 


Both . 

Partially. . 


778 


Both 


Librarian .  2.500 

9  Assistants .  9,010 

Librarian .  1,800 

2  Assistants. . .  3’480 

Director . ;;  2,500 

Assistant .  1,200 

Librarian .  i  500 

Assistant..  1*200 

Librarian .*  2,400 

2  Assistants .  2*100 

Librarian .  1*200 

Assistant . .  ’750 

Librarian  and 
2  Assistants .  2,744 

Historian .  3,000 

Assistant.  .  . .  2,400 

7  Assistants .  8*000 

Librarian .  1,200 

2  Assistants .  1,620 


2,500 

10,178. 

1,500. 

2,500 

6,120. 

7,000.  . 


J 


17,010 
5,227*  fees 


4,280.  . 
5,000 


3,800 

9,700 

3,750 


19,000.  . 


5,500 

1,750 


Total  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  of  state 
for  all  library 
activities 


11,190 


11,678 


13,120 


31,517 


27,250 
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Comparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914. — Continued. 


State 

Name  of  library 

Nature  of  activities 

Numbei 
books  2 
pamphl 

Stutp  lihrnrv  .... 

Law . 

58,( 

375,: 

17,i 

W  loCOilolll . 

Historical  society . 

Library  commission . 

State  library  . . 

Miscellaneous . 

j  History . 

Museum . ( 

[  Library  extension . 

1  Traveling  libraries .  > 

]  Legislative  reference .  . . 

[  Library  school . 

f  Miscellaneous . \ 

Vf  yuiiiuig . 

\  Law .  . . J 

I 


Co] 
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uparison  of  State  Library  Activities,  1914.  Continued 

itions 

year 

Classified 

and 

cataloged 

Number  and  Salaries 
of  staff 

I 

Total  annuai 
appropriatior 

Total  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  of  state 

1  for  all  library 

activities 

200 

',934 

Both . 

Both . 

Librarian .  2,500 

5  Assistants .  4,265 

Secretary. . 

10,000 _ 

62,753 .... 

► 

39,000 .... 

2,835 

101,753 

27  Assistants 

Secretary 

17  Assistants. 

Both . 

,528 

Librarian .  1,500 

Assistant .  1,020! 

1 
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STATE  SUPPORTED  MUSEUMS 

In  securing  information  regarding  state  supported  librai 
activities,  it  was  found  that  in  some  states  the  state  museun 
were  maintained  in  connection  with  state  supported  librarie 
Any  study  of  possible  union  or  co-operation  between  stai 
supported  libraries  in  such  states  would  include  consideration  < 
state  supported  museums.  Therefore,  in  order  to  present  s 
the  data,  on  co-ordination  of  state  library  activities  so  far  as 
might  be  obtained,  the  editor  determined  to  secure  and  presei 
a  tabulated  statement  regarding  museums,  directly  and  indirect! 
wholly  or  in  part,  supported  by  state  taxation.  This  informatic 
has  been  compiled  from  fresh  data  sent  to  us  in  response  i 
questionnaires  directed  to  all  the  states  and  to  various  depar 
ments  and  institutions  in  the  states.  In  some  cases  repeat* 
inquiries  were  necessary,  but  on  the  whole  response  was  generou 
and  the  tables  which  follow  are  presented  not  as  a  finished  su 
vey  of  state  supported  museums,  but  as  representative  facts  f 
general  study.  The  following  abstract  shows  the  results  secun 
by  our  questionnaire  and  research: 

Number  of  states  having  museums  (general  or  depart¬ 
mental)  at  State  Universities . ‘ 

* 

Number  of  states  having  museums  at  State  Colleges 
(agricultural  or  normal  schools.) . ‘ 

Number  of  states  having  museums  at  State  House . ' 

Number  of  states  having  museums  in  other  public 
buildings . 
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LOCATION  OF  STATE  SUPPORTED  MUSEUMS 


At 

■tate  Universit; 

labama 

At 

y  Other  state  supported 
Colleges 

At 

State  House 

At 

Other  state 
Buildings 

'izona 

i 

•kansas 

— - — - - 

ilifornia 

dorado 

Colorado 
(School  of  Mines) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
(Agricultural  College) 

. 

Georgia 

"  - - 

rida 

- - - 

- - 

ho 

" 

lois 

Illinois 

(State  Arsenal 
Building.) 

- - 

iana 

Indiana 

a 

Iowa 

(State  Normal.) 

Iowa  (State 
Library  and 
museum  Build¬ 
ing,  opposite 
State  House.) 

sas 

Kansas 

(State  Normal.) 
(Agricultural  School.) 

Kansas  (State 
Historical  So¬ 
ciety.) 

Kentucky 
(College  of  Mines.) 

Louisiana 
(Dep’t.  of 
History.) 

ie 

1 

Maryland 

(Agricultural  College.) 

\ 

igan 

Massachusetts 
(Agricultural  College.) 

Michigan 

(Agricultural  College.) 
(College  of  Mines.) 

Michigan 
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LOCATION  OF  STATE  SUPPORTED  MUSEUMS 


At 

State  University 

At 

Other  state  supported 
Colleges 

At 

State  House 

At 

Other  state  \ 
Buildings 

Minnesota 

- 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

(Agricultural  College.) 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 
(State  Normal.) 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

, 

New  Mexic< 
(Palace  of 
Governors.) 

_ 

• 

New  York 
(Education 
Building.) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 
(Agricultural  College.) 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Oregon 

(Agricultural  College.) 

Oregon  (H 
torical  Socie 
Portland.; 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 
(State  College.) 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvani 
(Various  Mi 
seums.) 

South  Carolina 
(Agricultural  College.) 

1  South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

(Agricultural  College.) 

Utah 

_ . 
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At 

State  University 

| 

At 

Other  state  supported 
Colleges 

At 

State  House 

At 

Other  state 
Buildings 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Washington 

. — 

West  Virginia 

- - 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

i 

I 

Wisconsin 
(Histor¬ 
ical  Society  on 
Univ.  Campus. 

Wyoming 

— - - - - 

Totals — 29 

17 

15 

9 

STATE  SUPPORTED  MUSEUMS 
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